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Conover-Mast Corporation and Lloyd Simonson Announce 
The Formation of Industrial Directories, Inc., To Publish 
Simonson’s Plant Production Directory . . . . =. . -« 


Until the announcement of this new publication, no 
directory has been available for the use of Plant 
Engineers and Operating men. 

Lloyd Simonson, with 25 solid years’ experience in 
directory publishing, saw the clear need for a handy, 
streamlined book containing nothing but “meat” 
a directory which, in both size and content, would 
invite ready, frequent reference by Production and 
Mechanical officials in leading plants. 

With his countless manufacturer-friends to help 
him, Simonson slashed away at conventional direc- 
tory listings. Consolidated, cross-referenced, and 
developed a modern, high-speed typographical 
format. 90% of conventional and unessential direc- 
tory listings were left out. Remaining — clear, concise, 
usable — were the 10% that really cover completely 
the sources for industrial products and devices which 
plant operating officials want every day. 

Conover-Mast Corp., with acknowledged “main 
lines” to the operating officials who buy and specify 
in important plants, join forces to make Plant-Pro- 
duction Directory’s 25,000 circulation completely 
worthwhile. 

The result is a Directory which brings the manu- 
facturer in closer, clearer touch with his customers 
and prospects — a Directory which is, in every sense, 
a Plant-Production Directory ... saving time, saving 
money ... easy to handle. 


To its 25,000 guaranteed annual circulation will go 
a book containing complete and unbiased lists of all 
manufacturers of industrial equipment and devices 
in modern, high-speed classifications. The complete- 
ness of these lists is not affected by advertising 
patronage. 

Plant-Production Directory offers you a new means 
of keeping your product or service at the fingertips 
of Plant Managers, Superintendents, and Maintenance 
Officials as well as important Purchasing offices. 
Write for full facts today. Simonson’s Plant-Produc- 
tion Directory, Associated with Conover-Mast Corp.., 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York, Leader Bldg., Cleveland. 
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Petitive office equipment field. Royal has been 
inding hard with an effective sales slogan and 
s article tells an interesting story about the 
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“New Trends in Industrial Exhibits,” by 
alph H. Lasday, exhibit consultant, Jenter Ex- 
ibits & Displays Company. There has been a 
ange in exhibit technique since the World's 
ait of 1939, and Mr. Lasday shows what is 
eded to make them effective today. 
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eciprocal Buying Again Rear 


Its Ugly Head 


“Big Business’ threatens development of marketing and 


buying efficiency by using its purchasing power as a 


club to increase its sales—More diplomacy is needed 


@ RECIPROCAL BUYING is again 
becoming a problem in the industrial 
marketing field. 


Pressure from large companies 


which desire to use the weight of their 


surchasing power is again being felt 


increased degree by companies 


which also make and sell industrial 


- 


‘juipment, materials, and supplies. 


Chus instead of being merely a use- 


lubricant to make the sales ma- 
chinery run smoother, reciprocity in 
industrial purchasing is now being em- 
ployed as the spearhead of their sales 
which 


should be strong enough to get a large 


drive by many companies 


share of the available business on merit 


What, if anything, can sales and ad- 


Ver tising executives, interested in 
sound marketing policies, do to insure 
use of this powerful economic 
pon on a basis which will not in- 
good will, will not upset normal 
p chasing procedures on the part of 


increase 


customers, and will 
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rather than lessen the importance of 
straight-forward, efficient sales and ad- 
vertising activities? 

What can purchasing executives do 
to keep their departments from being 
used as a sacrifice on the altar of reci- 
procity in buying, thus throwing 
away the accumulated knowledge and 
experience which have been built up 
over the years in seeking out the most 
reliable and satisfactory sources of 
supply, regardless of their possibilities 
as sources of sales also? 

Reciprocal buying cannot be dis- 
missed lightly. It has always been a 
factor in business, and probably al- 
ways will be. The great international 
Rotary organization was founded on 
the idea of reciprocity in buying, with 
the assumption that members could 
profit by exchanging their business 
among one another. 


Furthermore, reciprocity has a 





legitimate place in the modern scheme 
of business. Permanent relationships 
can often be built up as the result of 
mutual satisfaction with products and 
service. A salesman can certainly 
profit from knowing that his company 
is an important source of business for 
a prospect from which he has been 
unable to extract an order, since it at 
least represents a good starting point 
for conversation with purchasing ex- 
ecutives. 

The problem involved in reciprocity 
in buying is therefore not one of prin- 
ciple so much as of method. And 
right now methods are being used by 
some companies of major size and im- 
portance which suggest that their 
managements regard reciprocity not as 
a diplomatic operation requiring the 
use of the greatest discretion and tact, 
but as a stuffed club which can be 
swung ruthlessly over the heads of 
industrial buyers. 

An executive of a well-known ma- 


chinery manufacturing company was 
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At the left is shown the original Koppers insert in the campaign designed to get inquiries 
for product literature having the perforated business reply card at the lower right corner. 
By moving the card to the upper right corner and putting the address side of the card on 
the first page, returns were increased at a rate which probably will exceed 300 per cent. 
Inquiries have been mostly from responsible executives of highly important companies. 
R. H. McClintic, assistant to the president of Koppers, conceived the idea and the campaign 


is under the direction of Ketchum, 


recently approached by a representa- 
tive of a large industrial corporation 
which operates plants in various parts 
of the country. This company has 
been on the customer lists of the ma- 
chinery house for a good many years, 
and presumably has found its prod- 
ucts entirely satisfactory in use. It 
has not, however, made any particu- 
lar effort to promote its own products 
to the machinery manufacturer, prob- 
ably because it sells through distrib- 
utors and is not always informed as to 
the customers on the latter’s books. 

The situation was one which could 
easily have been used -to great advan- 
tage, if only as an entering wedge to 
special consideration of this company’s 
products. The approach, however, was 
entirely different. The representative 
of the company asked to be supplied 
with a complete list of the machinery 
manufacturer’s purchases in its line 
over a period of a year, evidently for 
the purpose of asking that its own 
products be specified when similar pur- 
chases were made thereafter. 

The approach was unsuccessful, be 
cause the method employed was 
wrong. The equipment maker did not 
feel that the request was legitimate, 
and its purchasing department re- 
sented the Sug gestion that it was to 
have its hands tied in making pur- 
chases in the field of the manufactur- 
The net 


er W ho solicited business. 


result was irritation on both sides. Per- 
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Macleod & Grove, Inc., 


Pittsburgh agency 


haps the machinery company will lose 
some business as a result of its refusal 
to ““coéperate” in the manner request- 
ed, but it is hard to believe that the 
operating and purchasing executives 
who have preferred its products for 
many years in the past will agree to 
accept other products without protest. 

The excuse for this kind of pressure 
is often that competitors obtain busi- 
ness by excessive expenditures for en- 
tertainment of purchasing department 
officials and others in a position to in- 
fluence buying. There are no doubt 
plenty of cases where a buyer permits 
himself to be put under personal ob- 
ligations to a seller because of extrav- 
agant entertainment or gifts. Ethical 
standards in industrial purchasing have 
been rising, however, and it is to be 
doubted if any one with purchasing 
responsibility in an important com- 
pany would be willing to acquire a 
reputation based on placing business 
for purely personal reasons. It is un- 
likely that he would be able 


long in an important position under 


to last 


such conditions. 

One company which ranks among 
the largest in the country has recently 
established a special department to 
promote business from its sources of 
supply. However, this company has 
put at the head of this department a 
man of exceptional ability and great 
experience in dealing with other com- 
panies on the basis of policy. Thus 


while it will no doubt be able to cap- 
italize its enormous buying power in 
terms of increased business from its 
suppliers, one would be safe in saying 
that the approach will be made diplo- 
matically, that undue pressure will not 
be used, and that instead of demanding 
a balancing of the books in exact terms 
of business placed and received, it will 
be satisfied with a favorable policy 
toward its products on the part of the 
companies with which it is now plac- 
ing business. 

Increased emphasis on_ reciprocal 
buying is probably the result of the 
difficult years of the depression. A 
decade in which every source of busi- 
ness had to be exploited to the utmost 
had an unfavorable effect in lowering 
business standards. With greater pros- 
perity for most departments of the 
capital goods industries, a more liberal 
program could be justified, but some 
managements evidently believe in 
building up maximum sales and profits 
now for the purpose of creating re- 
serves to be used if and when their 
companies are again confronted with 
depressed industrial markets. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that the greatest problem of all busi- 
ness, oak especially big business, is 
winning and holding public good will. 
The public includes not merely those 
outside industry but also those within 
it. Thus good will starts with the per 
sonnel of every company, big and lit 
tle, which helps to make up the great 
fabric of American industry. Wrong 
policies in buying and selling may pro 
duce immediate results in volume, but 
if this is accomplished at the expense 
of good will, the increase may have 
been dearly bought. 

Reciprocal buying is likewise em 
phasized in the policies of the larger 
companies, which because of their im 
portant purchases are at a great ad 
vantage in competing with small 
manufacturers for business placed on 
reciprocal basis. It should be remem 
bered by these giants of America 
industry, however, that the pub! 
opinion to which reference has been 
made believes strongly in independent 
competitive business, and would 1 
sent any illegitimate effort to restr: 
its success and expansion. 

Actually, it is to be wondered if 
great emphasis on reciprocal buying 
not an open confession of weakn« 
Most observers agree that the smal! 
well-integrated companies which 
engaged in promoting _ specialt: 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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By JOHN H. VAN DEVENTER 
President and Editor, ‘The Iron Age,"’ New York 





A Seventeen Billion Dollar Market 
and How te Jan Kt 


Super-salesmanship must tap the seventeen billion 
dollars of Over-savings in the capital goods market 
to protect American industry after the European war 


@ THERE ARE two situations in 
which selling becomes exceedingly dif- 
ficult. One is when your customers 
haven’t any money. The other is 
when they have too much of it. 

Both of these conditions call for 
super-selling, but between the two and 
is presented by present-day conditions, 
too much money and credit present a 
harder problem than too little. It 
equires more soup in the super. 

Some of you may challenge me on 
this point by saying that you have 
more business on your books today 
than you had during the bottom of 
the depression when people were short 

money. I will admit that fact but 
In 1932 


when your customers were 


nswer it with another one. 
d 33, 
) the verge of bankruptcy, you were 
ung a job of super-salesmanship 
en you pried loose any business at 

Under those conditions, you were 
tting more than you may have had 


y right or reason to expect. 


[oday, however, and for several 
rs past, you are and have been do- 
somewhat less than a fifty per 
selling job on your prospects and 
tomers. This fact is perfectly ap- 
ent from the accumulation of un- 
d capital goods needs and by the 
mmpanying accumulation in our 
ntry of over seventeen billion dol- 
of idle cash and credit which 

ht be used to fill them. 
eing concerned with this matter 
an address at the Mid-West 


nal Conference of the National In- 
il Advertisers Association, Chicago, 
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of doing business in capital goods and 
capital goods industries, we ought also 
to be vitally concerned with the prob- 
lem of “over-savings.” Over-savings 
are the natural outcome of under- 
spending. Under-spending when ac- 
companied by over-savings indicates a 
lack of adequate salesmanship to tap 
the market. The seventeen billions of 
idle cash and credit now loafing in 
our midst is definite evidence of over- 
savings. How are we going to put 
enough soup in our super-salesmanship 
to tap this huge seventeen billion dol- 
lare pile of capital goods purchasing 


power? 


This present condition of over-sav- 
ings is a crucial one for our entire 
business and industrial structure, but 
it is particularly crucial for the cap- 
ital goods industry and for us who are 


merchandisers in and to that industry. 
It is ‘particularly important to us be- 
cause the log jam of over-savings and 
under-buying is right in our back- 
yard. And it is up to us to break it. 

Just one more word about the size 
of this log jam before we begin to 
think about practical ways to dyna- 
mite it. Over-savings, such as we 
have now in this country amounting 
to over seventeen billion dollars, are 
prima facie evidence of under-buying 
and, hence of under-selling. But they 
do not measure up dollar for dollar 
to the amount of under-buying over 
a given period of time. The amount 
of underbuying during the last ten 
years in which we built up this seven- 
teen billion dollar fund of over-savings 
has undoubtedly amounted to more 
than twice that much. There is a 
high mortality rate to unused wealth, 
probably as high as fifty per cent in 
a decade. 

Dollars will not go to town for you 
when you bury them underground or 
wrap them up in government bonds as 
they will when you invest them in 
electric motors or automatic machines 
or steel or brains. 

During the seven depression years, 
1923 to 1929 inclusive, American cor- 
porations expended approximately 
fifty billions of dollars from their own 
savings and from the savings of the 
for additions to 


public 


investing 


equipment, and_ inventory. 


plants, 
During the seven post-depression years 
immediately following, namely, from 


1930 to 1936 inclusive, American 
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Charles McDonough, N.I.A.A. president, right, talking with 
a group from St. Louis at the regional conference at Chi- 
cago. From the left are Anthony Nehr, Century Electric Com- 
pany; Frank G. Japha, Ellis Plan Counsel; L. C. Blake, Curtis 
Pneumatic Mfg. Company; and O. R. French, Oakleigh R. 
French and Associates. St. Louis was a co-sponsor of meeting 


Stanley A. Knisely, executive vice-president, Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., New York, whispers into the ear of William 


W. Brown, ‘Industrial Power,” at the luncheon of the Mid- 
Western regional conference at Chicago last month. Around 
from Mr. Knisely's left are L. J. Schanz, Mercoid Corpora- 
tion; Allan L. Percy, Fansteel Metallurgical Company; H. D. 
Payne, Chicago Molded Products Corporation; L. C. Bassett, 
Electrical Manufacturing”; W. T. Watt, “Industrial Power”; 
and F. J. Williams, Elgin Softener Company, Elgin, Ill. 


corporations expended approximately 
twenty billion for additions to plants, 
equipment, and inventory. A thirty 
billion shortage in purchases. 

This means that just during those 
seven years of the depression, we 
slowed down the rate of progress of 
investment in capital enterprises from 
htty to twenty miles an hour. No 
wonder we could not carry all of the 
passengers to work! And during the 
succeeding three years after 1936 to 
date, there has been no great resump 
tion of the flow of savings int» capital 
equipment so that the thirty billion 
dollar shrinkage of investment of 1936 
has undoubtedly increased by now to 
it least thirty-six billions. 

Let’s see what a thirty-six billion 
dollar shrinkage in capital goods in 
vestment during the last ten years has 
meant in terms of jobs. It is an estab 
lished fact that it requires an average 
investment of $6,000 for tools and 
equipment to put one man to wo-k in 
our manufacturing industries. At 
$6,000 per man, thirty-six billion rep- 
resents six million jobs in our mechan- 
ized capital goods industries. And 


since One man going to work in the 
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capital goods industry means at least 
one more additional job in the service 
occupations. This shortage of invest- 
ment more than accounts for our total 
unemployment. 

It is not accounted for by too many 
improved machines being put to work 
in the last decade, but by too few of 
them! 

The Administration and Congress 
have recognized the existence of this 
economic blight of under buying and 
have been trying to cure it legisla- 
tively and otherwise by forcing over- 
Savings to go to work. But the very 
measures taken by Government to ef- 
fect this result have been such as to 
aggravate the situation. You can’t 
force a dollar to go to work if it 
doesn’t want to. Savings dollars are 
timid. They scare easily. 
Punitive taxation, restriction of 
production efhciency by slowing down 
the machine, curtailment of working 
hours by law or by labor unions, 
threats and abuse of business will 
never break this log jam. It will sim- 
ply pile it higher and higher until the 
natural attrition of stagnant money 
wipes out the savings altogether. The 
log jam cannot be broken by force 
nor can it be broken by Government. 
It can be broken and the logs sent 
down the stream to the sawmill by 
you merchandisers of capital goods if 
you will put enough soup into your 
super-salesmanship. 

And now comes the question of 
how. 

[ have heard two diametrically op- 
posite schools of thought with respect 
to successful selling. One school holds 
that the successful salesman must put 
himself in the same mental attitude as 
his prospect. The other school holds 
that successful selling consists in 
bringing the prospect to the salesman’s 
way of thinking. 

In connection with our problem of 
breaking the log jam, I think we must 
adopt a combination of the two phi- 
losophies of selling. We must get our- 
selves into the state of mind of our 
prospects with regard to the problems 
that are uppermost in their thoughts, 
and then bring the prospects to our 
state of mind by suggesting the solu- 
tion to these problems. 

We have a wonderful opportunity 
to do that today. There is not a com- 
pany on our prospect lists whose ex- 
ecutives are not giving primary 
thought and attention to what rapidly 
changing world conditions will mean 


to their businesses and especially as to 








what situation they will find them- 
selves in after this war is over. The 
very fact that their books are so well 
filled with foreign business presents a 
serious problem regarding future do- 
mestic business. 

Let’s take this angle of the initial 
approach and pursue it a bit before 
we talk about the second aspect of this 
sales problem. 

Your customers are thinking about 
what will happen to them and to their 
businesses after this war is over. Let’s 
think with them. Let’s examine the 
American position in the light of such 


happenings. 


Come with me six or twelve months 
into the future to that hypothetical 
peace declaration. We have been care- 
ful to avoid over-expansion of our 
plants, remembering from past sad ex 
perience the dangers of over-Capacity. 
We have avoided putting too much of 
our existing production capacity and 
our sales efforts into the ephemeral 
war products whose flow ceases with 
the signing of peace. We have cap 
tured a good share of the markets of 
the neutral nations for our manufac 
tured products, particularly in South 
America. Are we sitting pretty? 

What do we see then, when we 
look abroad? We see a different Eu 
rope from that which we saw in 1914 
or 1918. A Europe with manufactur 
ing plants filled with the latest type of 
production equipment, most of it 
made in America, and most of it in 
prime condition because of the short 
ness of the war. 

We see nations, no longer merely 
schooled in small-lots production and 
the skills of handiwork, but who have 
become masters of mass production 
Europe has bought the highest type 
of American production equipment 
during the past five years in volum« 
far beyond her normal needs of peac: 
time production and consumptior 
When this war is over, she can jur 
her old equipment and start to con 
pete for world trade on an efficienc 
level far higher than we here can con 
mand in the average plant. 

American investment dollars du 
ing the past decade have been 
frightened by the New Deal bogy m 
that the state of obsolescence of « 
production equipment has increas 
fully ten per cent. 

During this time European nati 
have been so alarmed by the anti 
pation of war that they have reduc 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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N. 9. A. A. MidWest Regional 


Conference 


All-day meeting gets advice on problems of the day 


and discusses many of them in six clinic sessions 


@ WITH a registration of 241 and a 
luncheon attendance of over 300 the 
Mid-W est Regional ( onference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
citaion, held April 19 in Chicago, set 
1 new pace for sectional meetings of 
the association. The all-day confer- 
ence was sponsored by the ( hicago, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee and Indiana chapters 
of the association with W. D. Murphy, 
Sloan Valve Company, Chicago, and 
E. J. Goes, Koehring ¢ orporation, Mil- 
waukee, both N.I.A.A. vice-presidents, 
Milo E. 


Smith, Chicago Bridge & Iron Com- 


ucting as general chairmen. 


pany, was program chairman. 

Harry Neal Baum, advertising man- 
iger, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., presi- 
lent of the Engineering Advertising 
\ssociation, Chicago chapter, presided 

the opening session and introduced 

e first speaker, N.ILA.A. President 

harles McDonough, Combustion En- 

neering Company, New York, who 
lked on “The Needs and Opportuni- 

s of Industrial Advertising Men.” 


‘ 


McDonough indicated the impor- 
nce of the industrial advertising pro- 
‘sion as reflected in the membership 

the national association, now the 
gest advertising organization in the 
ld with twenty chapters and 1,462 
mbers in the United States and 


nada. 


With the hands of management tied 
most other directions, Mr. McDon- 
zh asserted that the way open to 
quate profits was in the channel of 
This throws 
reat responsibility on the shoulders 


reased sales volume. 


advertising and calls for more 
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cooperation and understanding be- 
tween advertising men and their man- 
agements, he declared. To measure up 
to the task provided by the new situ- 
ation in business, the speaker present- 
ed a list of qualifications to check 
against. 


1. The ability to analyze, to take 





Milo E. Smith, Chicago Bridge & Iron Com- 
pany, left, program chairman of the Mid- 
West Regional Conference of the N.I.A.A. 
held at Chicago last month, checks a few 
details with the general chairmen, W. D. 
Murphy, Sloan Valve Company, Chicago, 
and E. J. Goes, Koehring Co., Milwaukee 





things apart and put them together 
again; to follow things through to a 
logical conclusion. 

2. The ability to do creative think- 
ing and write persuasive copy. 

3. The ability to do a mass selling 
job with the tools of advertising. 

4. Executive ability to organize 
and direct the efforts of others; and 
good judgment is especially valuable 
as the mistakes of advertising, unlike 
those of personal selling, are multiplied 
a thousand times. 

5. A good working knowledge of 
the company’s policies and its prod- 
ucts, but not too technical. 

6. A thorough knowledge of the 
technique of advertising. 

7. Friendship among other indus- 
trial advertising men through partici- 
pation in organized advertising work 
which is a real stimulator for keeping 
1 healthy state of mind. 

W. D. Murphy introduced the next 
speaker, Dr. Lyndon O. Brown, assist- 
ant professor of marketing, North- 
western University, and _ director, 
marketing and research department, 
Lord & Thomas, whose address on 
“How the Industrial Advertising Man- 
ager Can Get Top Salary,” is report- 
ed at length elsewhere in this issue. 

Charles W. Bolan, advertising man- 
ager, Carter Carburetor Company, St. 
Louis, gave an illustrated explanation 
of the study manual now being com- 
piled by the Industrial Marketing 
Council of St. Louis as a suggestion 
that it be adopted throughout all 
chapters of the N.I.A.A. so that there 


(Continued on Page 87) 

















Lyndon O. Brown tells 


How the Judustrial Aduertising Manager 
Can Get Ton Salary 


Being able to talk facts regarding the company s 
problems will go far to raising the pay checks 


@ BIGGER PAY CHECKS for in- 


dustrial advertising men will come 
when they make themselves the source 
of important facts tor management. 
That was the essence of a rollicking 
but seriously conceived message given 
to the N. I. A. A. Mid-West regional 
conference in Chicago last month by 
Lyndor. O. Brown, assistant professor 
of marketing, Northwestern Univer- 
sity and director of marketing and re- 
search, Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 
“The thing about the industrial ad- 
vertising manager's job that strikes us 
most is the low pay he gets for the 
which he handles,” 


important work 


Mr. Brown declared, “while on the 
other hand the consumer goods ad man 
makes much more money on the aver- 
age although his responsibilities are not 
nearly as great. To a large extent, | 
believe much ot the reason 1S purely 
psychological and it behooves the in- 
dustrial advertising man to do some 
thing about it.” 

Styling consumer adv ertising men as 
“glamor boys,” Mr. Brown proceeded 
to show how they have raised them- 
selves into the higher pay brackets. 
“In the first place,” he pointed out, 
“take the difference in the advertis 
ing appropriations each has to work 
with. While the glamor boys have 
appropriations running as high as 
eight million dollars, one of the larg- 
est industrial concerns in this country 
doesn’t spend over half a million dol- 
lars per year for promotion. The con- 
sumer boys deal in big figures and it’s 
easy for them to talk themselves into 


big salaries 


18 


“Just com- 
pare the charac- 
ter of the work 
they do and 
you'll see an- 
other reason for 
the great differ- 
ence in pay 
checks. T h €s¢é 
men do ‘colossal 
things’ such as 


producing radio 





programs that 
Ww ould tickle the 


L. O. BROWN 


vanity of any 
top executive. 

They spend $20,000 for the back page 
of a weekly magazine. They take cen- 
ter spreads at $23,000 a throw. Or a 
black and $6,000. 


There’s glamor in figures like these. 


mere white for 
And how is the poor industrial ad- 
vertising manager going to compete 
when the most expensive back cover 
he can buy in a de luxe medium 
supposed to be tops for reaching top 
flight executives costs only $2,800, 
or $1,400 for a page on the inside? 
Then take his strictly business papers: 
he can spend only $375 for a back 
cover in a publication to reach the 
steel industry, or $170 on the in- 
side; and only $550 for a cover on 
a power magazine, or $235 for a 
black and white. There just isn’t any 


comparison. There is no_ reflected 


glory in this industrial advertising 
field and the sooner the men in it 
realize it and not try to imitate the 
glamor boys the sooner they will be 


on the way upward.” 


Looking at the situation from an- 
other point of view, Mr. Brown called 
attention to the fact that in the con- 
sumer goods field 100 per cent of the 
load is carried by the advertising. The 
load is not placed on salesmen; some 
organizations carry on without sales- 
men while others have but a hand full, 
while in the industrial field only from 
one to five per cent of business can 
be traced back to advertising. 

“Another reason why industrial ad 
vertising salaries are not what the 
others are,” Mr. Brown continued, “‘is 
that the consumer ad man gets his 
big salary because he sits in on the 
basic decisions of his company. We 
do not sit in on the basic decision of 
our companies. And even if we are 
invited to sit in we do not always 
have the whip and our judgment is 
not the one that prevails. The dif 
ference is that in the consumer goods 
field advertising precedes production 
and is the spearhead of the entire op 
eration of the Sales are 
the advertising. Sales 


business. 
grooved by 
men sell the dealers on the power of 
the advertising; they in turn push th« 
goods, and that results in sales.” 
“Let’s check our situation in th 
industrial 
just where we stand and then try & 
do something about it,” Mr. Brow: 


advertising field and se 


urged. “First, we have a lack ot 
traceable returns; then small amount 
of money to work with; low value o 
unit space; small share of load ca: 
ried by advertising; and the apparen 
inability to sell management on th 
importance of the job being done. Th 
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problem can be licked and | believe 
the same way some 
their 


licked in much 


research men have done it in 
field—that is by making the job im- 
portant to management. We must 
get into a position where management 
comes to us for advice and consulta- 
tion. Here are a few things which 
I would suggest to get around to that 
desired position: 

“1. Get 


in your company. 


advertising talked about 
Are you doing that 
as much as you ought to? Ask your- 
self how long it has been since you 
brought something of real interest in 
front of the boss? Don’t be content 
with pinning up profits of your ads on 
the wall in back of your desk, they 
may make a fine display to you but 
they don’t get talked about that way. 
Get advertising activities brought to 
the attention of the important people 
of your company. Get the results of 
some interesting advertising or pro- 
motional activity and see to it that it 
gets to the right person. Don’t just 


get something 





gas about advertising 

that important people in your com- 

pany will look at—and not at you. 
“Get talked about— 


ibout specific suggestions—about read- 


adv ertising 


ership surveys that are being made 
field. 
talk about readership surveys you will 


in the industrial When you 
control of 
business amazingly interested. It will 


He will look 


appreciate 


find the person in your 


show what the field is. 
it your figures and will 
then what advertising iS doing. 

“McGraw-Hill has 


ership of one of its publications from 


increased read- 


twenty to ninety per cent. It found 
hat forty-eight per cent did not open 
Read- 


rship was increased to ninety per cent 


he magazine when it arrived. 
y merely changing the cover. Have 
ou done anything to call attention 
» readership surveys to your boss? 

“2. Sell advertising at every turn 
id sell advertising personally at every 
in. Get advertising talked about. 
’0 you really work with the sales- 
en yourself? Do you run into in- 
esting proof of how advertising is 
rking? Are you taking advantage 


finding the connection between 
ur advertising and the personal sell- 
2 Operations? 

We are trying to sell ourselves, but 
should sell something else to sell 
selves. We spend too much time 
ng ‘Good morning, Mr. Jones.’ We 
ht to be talking to him about ad- 
ising. We spend too much time 


ng back in the corner. We are 
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too busy because we get a lot of this 


extra office work thrown on to us 


when we should have more time to 
sell advertising. 
and 


3. Codrdinate advertising 


sales. Just because the advertising de- 
partment is just around the corner 
from the sales department does not 
mean that we are getting codrdination 
of advertising and sales. Get the sales- 
men advertising-minded by calling at- 
tention to some specific advertising 
being carried on by your department 
and point out how it is being helpful 
to them. 

“4. Get in on sales planning. This 
is one way to get advertising and sales 
Your fF =6view 


coordinated. point of 


should be that of the sales manager 
and the sales department. If your 
company does not do sales planning, 
you have a wonderful opportunity to 
get the germ started. Sales planning 


results in sales volume. Find out 
about your selling operations, what 
your selling activity is, and then get 
over some kind of specific sales plan. 
Find out how advertising can be put 
into the sales plan and see that it is 
injected into the selling operation. 
“5. Talk facts at every turn. Help 
the boss to think. Have the facts and 
you can get agreement of the man- 
agers in your work Management is 
interested in facts as they are very 
basic right now. Everybody is inter- 
ested in public opinion; get the opin- 
ion of your customers direct as they 
are not reflected in the reports of the 
salesmen. That will give you some- 
thing vital to take to management. 
“Now let’s check up and see what 
we've been doing to cash in on facts: 
“1. How many new customers have 
you been talking with? 
“2. How many non-customers have 


you talked with? 


tts 


3. How many installations or 


product applications have you 
checked? 

“4. What did you do to get facts 
of potential markets? 

“§. What 


markets have you uncovered? 
6. What sales analyses have you 


trends to expanding 


ee 


reported? 


dea le rs 


How many have you 
talked with? 
“8. What copy tests have you 


made? 
“9, What readership tests have you 
made? 

“The big problem is inertia,” Mr. 
Brown declared in closing. “We are 


loaded up with routine and pushed 


v 


All smiles after lunchson at the N.I.A.A. Mid-West Regional 
Conference last month at Chicago; starting at the left fore- 
ground and around the table are W. L. Haraburda, Link-Belt 
Comnany: F. A. Guignon, “Brick & Clay Record"; M. G. 
Walther, Russell T. Gray, Inc.; Paul Green, ‘Building Supply 
iNew, : T. HA. Rea, Armstrong Machine Works, Three Rivers, 
Mich.: M. C. MacKenzie, "Textile World"; R. B. Kern and 
John Kelley, Link-Belt Company — all but one from Chicago 


Among the fifty from the Milwaukee chapter who attended 
the N.I.A.A. regional conference were, front row, left te 
right, Robert B. Voelker, Dumore Company, Racine, Wis. 
Arnold Andrews, Bucyrus-Erie Company; Jackson Hazelwood 
Gisholt Machine Company, Madison; Walter Schutz, Delta 
Mfg. Company; A. H. Oberndorfer, Hevi-Duty Electric Com- 
pany; second row: J. Bjorkholm, Hoffman & York; E. L. Stein 
Dosie & Johnson; Ray Desjarbins, Mueller Furnace Company 
M. E. Engebretson, The Oil Gear Company; L. H. Billings 
Falk Corporation; Charles Crabb, Wrought Washer Company 





Here's a group from Indiana at the N.I.A.A. regional con 
ference at Chicago waiting for a clinic session to start 
Front row, left to right, H. L. Martin, Diamond Chain & Mfg 
Co., Indianapolis, chapter president; M. J. Woods, Merrill J 
Woods Company; J. A. Delo, Continental Steel Company 
Kokomo; Spencer W. Curtiss, Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc.; sec 
ond row: B. C. O'Brien, Roots-Connersville Blower Corpora 
tion, Connersville; L. W. Bruck, Insley Mfg. Corporation 
H. A. Quinlan, Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc.; and W. W. French 
Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka. — Who's in background: 


into a corner—the job is to find some 
way to get out of it. Let’s take one 
thing and do it. Sce how it works. 
Get the attention of the boss by do- 
ing something very specific; contrib- 
ute something to the company that is 
important. One thing leads to an- 
other—the 


the fact and not before it.” 


raise in pay comes after 








Here’s how one company is opening an average of 200 
new accounts a month with a simple plan you can use 


DeHing New Accounts with a 
Ten-Day Trial Plan 


By ROBERT STONE 
Director of Sales, American Bandage 
Corporation, Chicago 


you today.” 
“Satisfied 


@ “SORRY, can’t see 
“Not buying at present.” 
with what we are now using.” “Don’t 
expect us to spend our money to in- 
“Sorry, the 


Your 


troduce your product.” 
buyer is out,” And so it goes. 
salesmen could add perhaps twenty- 
five more excuses for industrial con- 
cerns not buying when he calls. 

Can you blame them when you stop 
to think of the hundreds of new items 
introduced to industry each year? No 
company, no matter what its size, can 
material, 


afford to buy every new 


service, or gadget, not knowing 


whether it will help them. 

“Well,” you might say, “we can’t 
afford to give our product away. It 
would cost thousands of dollars to 
give free samples to all of our poten- 
tial customers.” True. But there is 
a way by which you can get into in 
dustrial concerns with almost any 
item, and without giving it away. It 
is so simple that I wonder why more 


companies have not used it. 
Here is the secret. Sell your prod- 


Trial Basis. 
Say to Mr. Industrial- 


uct on a Free Here is 


how it works. 
ist, “I’m not asking you to buy any- 
to do me a 


thing. I just want you 


favor which will not cost you any- 
thing, but which may eventually save 
you hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of dollars. I want to send you a suf 
ficient supply of my product to con- 
duct a real test. Use it under actual 
conditions for ten days in your own 
plant. If after using my product for 
that length of time you find it satis- 
shipping 


factory, just return our 


20 


memo, showing acceptance. You will 
be billed for the amount which I am 
shipping you on trial, and any addi- 
tional quantity which you may wish 
to order. On the other hand, if my 
product does not prove satisfactory, 
if it is not all I say, just return the 
unused portion, if any, and there will 
be no charge for the quantity used.” 

How can any live, progressive, in- 
dustrial concern turn down such an 
They have everything to gain 
Likewise, if your 


offer? 
and nothing to lose. 
product does the job you have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. 
You may say, “That’s fine for of - 
fice equipment, and books, but my 
business :s different.”” My answer is 
that almost any standard item or serv- 
ice designed for industrial use can be 
sold on free trial. Here is a small 
list for you to ponder over: Soaps, 
oils, factory chairs and stools, gummed 
tape and other shipping room sup- 
plies, chemicals, cafeteria supplies, 
paper towels, business services, office 
furniture and equipment, office sup- 
plies, glue, bins, tools, blowers, fans, 
motors, all vypes of first aid equip- 
ment and_ supplies, exterminating 
equipment, shelves, paints, sprayers, 
scrapers, and every conceivable type of 
This 
list can be lengthened almost indefi- 
I'll bet that you already have 


standard industrial equipment. 


nitely. 
an idea for adapting the ten-day free 
trial plan to your business. 
Who ever heard of selling 
Yet, it is 


gauze 
bandages on free trial? 
being done and with tremendous suc- 
cess. And here is another outstand- 
ing feature about selling on free trial. 
It is a natural for the use of direct 
mail. We sent our best salesmen in to 


see the safety directors of such com- 


panies as du Pont, U. S Steel, Inter- 
national Harvester, Wilson & Co., and 
Abbott 
stances they found it impossible to 
get in to see the right man. We did 
that direct 


Laboratories. In most in- 


find, to our amazement, 
mail got to the right man, and most 
important, in many instances it 
brought back an order where salesmen 
did not. One of the greatest tributes 
I have ever seea for direct mail oc- 
curred one day recently when I went 
with one of our salesmen calling on 
We called on four- 


Uncle 


industrial plants. 
teen and got in to see two. 





al AMEN AVEN 





Gentlemea: 


Row much longer would you say line #1 ie thas line #2? 


manber 1 eas at least ¢ inch loncer than number 2. 
these lines with © ruler, you would find taat they are dot 
2) inches ia length. 


weing it for ten days under actual conditions is your own 
o>iigation to buy. 


Use “@.d.c. GAUZBAND® for 1) days. If it ie not reatiofact 


One Industrial Package costs 52.25. In lote of three $2. 
4,320 yards of geuse te all. 


months. We invite you to Join the parade to safety by = 
free trial card today. Wo salesmen will call. You are t 


Robert Stone/s= 
AyERICAN BAYD* 


PeS+ Well the Pree Trial Card today and we will send you * 
“8.d+¢. GAUZBAND* for your own use. You keep this whether 
Packace ie returned or sot. 





L 





Letter No. 2. This letter brought four ps 


ninety-three per cent of which accepted t! 


and twenty-five per cent ordering addit 
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AMERICAN BANDAGE CORP. 


bg “le 
Cincinnati Wire Specialties Co., s ASs AS, 
3300 Spring Grove Avenue, Arey os 
Ciacitanati, Chic. ‘Qe 


If you geve the sane answer 99 people out of 100 do, you se! 
If you were to omee 


unused portion ~ if any. There will te so charge for the ¢ 


If “e@sd.c. GAUZBAND" does meet your requiresents, just ret. 
meme showing acceptance, and you will be billed for serche= 


Over 5,900 industrial concerns have accepted the offer is th 


apt itt, 


wet lise 


So it Le with first ald eupclies. Piret impressions are often sisiesting 
Tn order to be sure, reeulte aust be seasured. You can setrure 
of “a.d.c. GAUZBAND", the self-edhering, self-eterilising course Santas 


t, ofthe 


the rewe 


are the 
ty weet 


ee ehiprets 
each. afer 
purchasing three your cost is ae low ae $1.35 under our Preferred Custom 
Contrect. Industrial Package @5 contains 1 dosen 1* 2 10 eres re 





he jaire 


nP. 


cent 
mer 
al q 











No. 3 


only tw 





Sam’s special messenger got in to see 
every one. 
Many of 
tried direct mail. It 
click for us.” Did you ever try it 
with the free trial appeal? Try it and 
get set for the surprise of your life. 
We tried it, on a small scale mind you, 
and have been opening 200 new ac- 


you may say, “Oh, we 


just does not 


counts per month ever since. That’s 
2,400 new accounts per year. Could 
you use 2,400 new accounts? Here 


is one way of doing it by direct mail. 
consider what you are 
Then 


Make sure 


First of all, 


going to offer on free trial. 
pick your customer list. 
that it is accurate. If possible secure 
names of the individuals who are in 


a position to buy the merchandise you 


are selling. This will increase your 
return, at the very least, one per cent. 
Then write your letter considering 


these all important factors which are 
contained in every well-written letter. 
1. It must attract attention. 
zz 


must create interest. 


3. It must bring about a desire 


in the mind of the buyer to accept 


the offer. 

4. It must bring about the action 
desired by the seller. 
Point number one is perhaps as im- 


portant as point number four. If you 





can not attract attention in the first 


paragraph which will impel the reader 
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Letter No. 


to go on to the second paragraph you 
are lost. There are several ways of 
attracting the attention of the reader, 
so that he will read on through your 
letter. One of the effective 
means, when physically possible, is to 


most 
attach a sample of your product to 
the letter and invite the recipient, in 
the first paragraph, to try or examine 
This never fails to at- 
likes to 
or eXamine it. 


the sample. 


tract attention. Everybody 


play with an article 


If your product is twine, gummed 
tape, carbon paper, wood products, or 
any such articles you can take advan- 
tage of this type of attention getter. 
To give an example we will shortly 
join forces to sell gummed tape on a 
free trial basis. 

Just as effective and sometimes even 
more activating is a first paragraph 
which informs the reader that you are 
going to give him a free gift. Every- 
body likes to get something for noth- 
ing. The trick is to make it perfectly 
clear to your customer that he is to 
keep the gift whether your merchan- 
dise is returned or not. Believe it or 
not, there are those who will send 
the order card just to get the gift. 
However, when they receive 
merchandise and find it is all you say, 


If you wish you can 


your 


they accept it. 
include both the sample of your prod- 
duct and the gift as attention getters. 


We will illustrate this in the letter 
to follow. 
With openings such as outlined 


actual cond 

aoe 

of ang’ YY tod it tion, 
end gnused por 

retu tity 


to be the — cen 
our sbiPvou wil 


1. This two-page letter with enclosure 





your reader just naturally becomes in- 
terested and reads on. Creating inter- 
est is point number two. In this por- 
tion explain your offer as clearly as 
ible in the le ber of word 

possibie in the least number or words. 

Once you have the interest of your 
reader him the salient 


give selling 


points of your product. If presented 
properly it will take care of point 
number three—bring about a desire. 
Here is where many letters fail. How 
often have you received a letter which 
said, “Our product is the best in the 
Nothing like it. Used by 
Fills a 


If | am not mistaken 


world. 
10,000 
long felt need.” 


industrial concerns. 
been, “So 
What 
Name spe- 
What 


cost 


your reaction has always 


what!” These are mere words. 
a customer wants is facts. 
cific users of your product. 
Cut 


twenty per cent? 


will it do? production 
Cut insurance rates 
Is it guaranteed to do 


will? 


five per cent? 
what you say it These are all 
facts your customers want to know. 


We have 


(1) Attracting attention; (2) 


already covered three 
points: 
(3) bringing about 

Here 
Hardly 


a day passes that I do not receive a 


creating interest; 
Now 


again many letters fall down. 


desire. for the close. 


letter which closes, “Hoping to hear 
from you at your earliest convenience, 
What a let down. It al- 
like the 


very much concerned whether I reply 


we are.” 
most sounds writer is not 
You must ask for the order 


75) 


or not. 
(Continued on Page 


2! 


of a two-color, four-page folder and reply card brought 
three and a half per cent returns. A short sample of the a.b.c. Gauzband was clipped to the top of letter 
























BY EMERSON J. POAG 


Assistant General Sales Manager, 


Dodge Division, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 


Dodge Truck Merchandising Keyed 


@ “PRESENTING Dodge Job-Rated 
Trucks—A Truck that Fits YOUR 
lob!” 

This headline in big type at the top 
of full page and double-page color 
issues of 


spreads in January leading 


national announced the 


theme of Dodge truck merchandising 


magazines 


and advertising for 1940. 

“Dodge Job-Rated Trucks” sounded 
an entirely new note in motor truck 
merchandising. Elemental, direct, sim- 
ple, the term “Job-Rated” clicked ai- 
most as soon as it was pronounced 
with everyone who had to do with the 
design, manufacturing and distribu- 
tion of Dodge trucks. 

Today, after the “Job-Rated” theme 
has been broadcast and rebroadcast to 
the nation’s truck operators in nation- 
al magazines, trade, and business pub- 
lications, newspapers, radio and out- 
door posters for three months, there 
is abundant, convincing evidence that 
“Job-Rated” has 


with the truck buying public. 


registered deeply 

To properly appraise and fully un- 
derstand a new and effective merchan- 
dising idea such as “Job-Rated,” it is 
helpful to get a behind-the-scenes pic- 
ture—a close-up of the background, 
the circumstances and_ conditions 
which form the basic pattern of the 


program as a wW hole. 


Dodge Job-Rated trucks are pro- 
duced in six different capacities, rang- 
ing from heavy-duty Diesel and gaso- 
line-powered “freighters” down to 
half-ton delivery trucks. These trucks 
are powered by six different engines, 
each engineered for the truck in which 
it is installed. Sixteen geart ratios are 


available, and ninety-six standard 


chassis and body models are offered in 
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lo Sales Idea 


Originating with the product itself, the “Job-Rated”’ 
theme follows through with perfect timing and coor- 
dination to end up decisively at the point of sale 


seventeen different wheel-base lengths. 

In addition, four different clutches, 
eight different 
rear axles, twenty different 


three transmissions, 
sizes of 
frames, nine basic spring combinations 
of brake sizes are used. A wide range 
of extra equipment includes auxiliary 
brakes, frame re- 


springs, booster 


inforcements, double reduction rear 
axles, engine oil filters, governors and 
tire combinations for virtually every 
known need. 


With this 


capacities and equipment, there is a 


wide range of models, 


Dodge truck to fit virtually every 


hauling job. Hence “Job-Rated” 
trucks. 
Here then is an advertising and 


merchandising theme stemming from 


THATS WHY THE RIGHT 
DODGE Jot Kalida 
TRUCK 


can SAVE YOU MOWE yl 


SURE, 
youR JO 
DIFFERENT 


Zon 
fener renee eee FU 
tere fel eme — 
teers terete 

oot rs rene 
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the solid groundwork of engineering 
and manufacturing policy, its roots 
deeply and inextricably bound up with 
the kind of product it is intended to 
sell. 

At the very beginning it appeared 
to everyone at Dodge that “Job- 
Rated” as a truck selling theme had 
all the earmarks of being a “natural” 
in every respect. 

But there was a long road to travel 
before the program could be fully de- 
veloped, perfected, put into practical, 
usable form. 

The first question to be settled was: 
“Will ‘Job-Rated’ register with the 
truck buying public? Will the fleet 
owner, the individual truck owner, 
the truck driver understand what it 
means?” 

There was only one way to mak« 
sure and that was to take a sample 
advertisement out and ask truck own 
ers and operators of America what 
“‘Job-Rated” meant to them. 

The results of this test surpasse: 
our best expectations. Almost withou 
exception the answer came quickly an 


Color page follow-up ad in publications o' 
national distribution showing how the Dodg 
Job-Rated truck theme adapts itself ad 
mirably to the individual interests of eac 
and every truck operator. Each truck us 
thinks his job is different, and Dodge Jot 
Rated advertising agrees. “Sure Your Job 
Different" reads the main headlines. Ea< 
truck operator wants a truck to fit his jo 
and Dodge offers him what he wants. ". 
That's Why the Right Dodge Job-Rate 
Truck Can Save You Money” sub-head rea 















job. 


He knew what it meant. 


his mind. 

















correctly from truck owner, truck 
buyer, truck driver, “Job-Rated means 
a truck rated for the job it must do— 
a truck that fits the job.” 


The theme had passed a momentous 


test—successfully, with flying colors. 


Taking stock of our progress at this 


stage, we knew we could be definitely 


sure of the following important points: 


1. Truck buyers today want more 


than anything else a truck to fit their 


They know it is the only way 


they can attain maximum economy 


and efficiency in their hauling. 


2. With the most complete line of 


Dodge trucks ever built, we were ad- 
mirably situated to give the truck 
operators of the country what they 


wanted most in a truck. 


3. With the term “Job-Rated” we 


were talking the truck man’s language. 


It was the 


spark that made the thought stick in 


It told him that Dodge had 


what he wanted. 


Our task was now ready for the 


finishing touches, the refining and pol- 
ishing that would make the whole pro- 
gram simple, practical and effective 
for the dealer and retail salesman to 
ipply at the point of sale. 


Our aim was to organize in a sim- 


ple, tangible procedure, a method de- 


vised to do two things: 


1. Enable a truck buyer to pur- 


chase a truck built and powered to do 


nis job. 


URE - 





-- That's why the Right DODGE fos Zated TRUCK 
Can Save You Money! 


business papers Dodge Job-Rated truck 
ertising addresses itself directly to the 
k users in each individual line of busi- 

"Sure—Bakery Hauling Is Different!" 
st every baker is likely to agree with that 
2. The same theme is carried out in 
lications for other trades and industries 
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The three booklets which constitute the working instruments of the Dodge Job-Rated truck 
merchandising program. Left, the salesman's booklet, which explains the whole Job-Rated 
program and instructs him in its application in retail selling. Center, the proposal form, which 
the salesman uses at the point of sale to enable him to analyze the prospect's hauling problem 


and submit a recommendation. 


2. Enable a Dodge salesman to se- 
lect a Dodge truck to fit the pros- 
pect’s needs. 

To accomplish our first objective 
with the truck buyer, we featured in 
the powerful Dodge Job-Rated an- 
book - 
let entitled Truck 
Owners on the Selection of the Right 
Truck to Fit the Job.” And we have 
continued to play up this booklet in 


nouncement ad vertisements a 


“A Message to 


practically every ensuing magazine 
and newspaper advertisement. 

In simple, understandable language 
this booklet emphasizes the impor- 
tance to the truck buyer of selecting a 
truck that fits his job. Then con- 
cisely, and with graphic illustrations 
it points out how he can select the 
right Dodge truck to do his work de- 
pendably and economically. 

To attain our second objective and 
equip salesmen to select a Dodge truck 
to fit the prospect’s needs, another 
booklet entitled “To Make Your Sell- 
ing Job Easier” has been put in the 
hands of every Dodge dealer and sales- 
man in the country. Written espe- 
cially for Dodge salesmen, easily read 
and easily understood, this booklet 
shows him how the Dodge Job-Rated 
program permits him to call on most 
truck buyers and recommend the right 
truck to meet their specific needs. 

It is clearly apparent how these two 
booklets, major factors in the Job- 
Rated procedure, point towards bring- 
ing the saleman and prospect together 
on a common ground of understand- 


ing. 


Right, the consumer's booklet featured in the advertising 


To facilitate the next logical step of 
the procedure—the one that leads di- 
rectly to the sale—is the Job-Rated 
Proposal Form. A selling tool the 
salesman can use effectively at the 
point of sale, the Job-Rated Proposal 
Form is devised and arranged to per- 
mit the salesman to make a recom- 
mendation and figure a deal on the 
spot. Using this form the salesman in 
three quick, simple steps can find out: 

1 what materials the truck is to 

haul, and what the hauling con- 

ditions are ; 

2 then from a simple arrangement 
of basic data on all capacities of 
Dodge Job-Rated trucks, he can 
easily select the capacity, wheel- 
base, gear ratio, body model, etc., 
best fitted to the prospect’s job; 

3 having selected the truck he 

wants to recommend, the form 
permits putting the proposal into 
clear, businesslike terms. 

When the two booklets and the pro- 
posal form were finally whipped into 
shape, the Dodge truck board of sales 
strategy was pretty well convinced 
that the Job-Rated program was ship- 
shape, holeproof and ready to take into 
the field. 

When 1940 was still only about ten 
days old, a score of top-ranking Dodge 
sales executives spread out over the 
country to unfold the details of this 
sweeping new truck merchandising 
and advertising program to dealers 
and salesman at big, rousing meet- 
ings in key cities from coast to coast. 


From the rostrums of hotel banquet 
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EMERSON J. POAG 


POAG, assistant gen- 
Dodge division, 


EMERSON |] 


| eral sales manager’, 


Chrysler Corporation, has devoted 
more than twenty years to sales, ad 
vertising and research work in the 


automotive industry 
Although primarily 
' 
tive at Dodge, Mr. Poag is in chargs 


of all merchandising and advertising 


d Saies execu 


of passenger cars as well as trucks. A 

capable, ag gressive organizer, he has 

always concentrated his energies on 

developing a sound, comprehensive 

ales program as the basis upon which 
| to build and codrdinate an advertising 
campaign 

Typical of Mr. Poag's 
nethods was his conception of what 
constituted his first task when he came 


hor ¥} 
t hkOTOURN 


} 
| 
' 
| 
to Dodge more than eight years ago 
| Before he undertook to formulate any 
} plan pertaining to advertising or met 
chandising, he worked days and nights 
for weeks developing a sound and 
effective retail procedur« 
In finished form Mr 
“Dodge Retail Pr cedure 


Poag's 


pres ribes 


halls and public gathering places in 
every metropolitan center they spread 
the news. At every meeting enthusi- 


asm of the dealers and salesmen 
mounted as each phase of the program 
was explained and depicted with huge 
blow-ups of the Job-Rated announce 
ment ads, the salesmen and consumer 
booklets, proposal forms, etc 
Highlighting these introductory 
meetings, dramatizing the story of the 
Job-Rated theme with vivid pictures 
and impressive voice and sound effects 
was a slide film bearing the title “Six 
Powerful Words.” In a novel ap- 
proach to the disclosure of the Dodge 
theme, the film took its audience into 
other fields to demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of soundly conceived selling 


themes in other lines of business. 

It cited what the word “Dated” had 
done for a famous brand of coffee: 
what the word “Toasted” had meant 


in winning preference for a popular 
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the principles of retail selling that 
apply strictly to Dodge plans and pol- 
icies and to the temperament of the 
Dodge dealer organization. It proved 
highly effective from the beginning, 
producing positive results for retail 
salesmen who adhered to its tenets 
And to this day it is the foundation, 
the mainstay of the nation-wide Dodge 
retail operation. It contains no gen- 
eralities, no frills. It is spearheaded on 
the processing of many names to find 
the prospects in a position to buy now 

this week It propounds above 
everything else the doctrine of product 
knowledge and hard work. The es 
sence of the whole procedure can be 
summed up in plain language about as 
follows: First, know what you're talk- 
ing about—study your product. Then 
build a definite day's work for every | 
retail salesman. Plan your work, then | 
work your plan 

Mr. Poag’s sense of the value of | 
dramatics in business is highly devel 
oped In the role of entrepreneur he 
has been chiefly instrumental in 
achieving for Dodge an unique dis 
tinction in the production of out 
standing motion 
pictures 

“Land of the Free.” a full-length 
film based on an address delivered by 
Mr. Poag before the advertising club 
of Des Moines, Iowa, last year is a 
striking example of his gift for adapt 
ing the dramatic to the timely efhcacy 
of merchandising in the broader sense 
Dedicated to engendering confidence 
and reassurance in the American sys- | 
tem, “Land of the Free” contrasts the 
blessings of the American way of life 
with the tumultuous conditions pre 
vailing throughout a large part of the 
world beyond our borders 

“Wheels Across Africa,” “Fire at 
the Mine,” “Up to Now” and “Look 
ing Backward” are other Poag-in 
spired motion picture productions 
which have been acclaimed for dra- 
matic as well as inspirational and edu 





commercial sound 


cational merit 


cigarette and showed many other in- 
stances of where a basic theme had 
expressed and suggested clearly and 
precisely the quality or qualities buy- 
ers want most in the products they buy. 
The film made a sharp distinction 
between slogans, catchy phrases and 
a basic selling theme. It put par- 
ticular stress on the fact that a slogan 
or “catch phrase” is something tacked 
on to a product to attract attention 
to it, whereas a real selling theme is 
actually based on and defines the pe- 
culiar characteristics and advantages 
inherent in the product itself. 
Carrying this reasoning to a log- 
ical conclusion, the film offered vol- 
uminous “Job-Rated 
Trucks” expressed the exact quality of 
current Dodge truck products. Fur- 
ther, it showed that the complete 
phrase “Depend on Dodge Job-Rated 
Trucks,” which every 
Dodge truck advertisement published, 


proof that 


appears in 


combined the quality of the product 
with the time-honored Dodge char- 
acteristic of Dependability. “Depend 
on Dodge Job-Rated Trucks” are the 
“six powerful words” from which the 
film derives its title. 

Even before all the introductory 
meetings were concluded Dodge deal- 
ers knew that the force and power of 
the Job-Rated program had taken ef- 
fect. Requests for the consumer’s 
booklet poured in. Telephone calls, 
letters and the reaction to the adver- 
tising encountered by salesmen in 
making their calls afforded definite 
proof that the truck buying public 
had been aroused and interested by 
the impact of the Job-Rated theme. 

Assuming that people are primarily 
and all good 





interested in themselves 
advertising and selling is based on this 
premise—it is obvious that the theme 
is well chosen and admirably adapted. 
Each truck user thinks his job is dif- 
ferent from everyone else’s. And he 
wants a truck to fit Ais job. 

Taking full advantage of the op- 
portunity provided by this universal 
frame of mind, Dodge truck adver- 
tising in national publications talks 
the language of truck user. 
Headline copy reads: “Sure Your Job 
Is Different . . . That’s Why the Right 
Dodge Job-Rated Truck Can Save 
You Money!” 


papers the advertising addresses itself 


every 


In farm and business 


directly to truck users in such indi- 
vidual line of business, viz: “Sure— 
Bakery Hauling is Different,” “Sure— 
Florist Delivery is Different!” It in- 
terprets Job-Rated as a Dodge service 
to the individual truck user. 

Direct mail advertising follows the 
same pattern as the national campaign. 
The opening mailing piece was a full 
newspaper size, six-page roto announc- 
ing the Job-Rated program. Follow- 
up mailings included the consumer's 
booklet and the proposal form. 

In outdoor advertising Dodge is util 
izing the new poster process which per 
mits use of testimonials from owners 

Tracing its origin to the product 
itself which is rated at the factory for 
its job, the Job-Rated theme follows 
through with perfect timing and co 
drdination to end up decisively at th: 
point of sale. Every piece of adver 
tising and promotion tells the sam: 
story that the salesman tells when h 
is face-to-face with the prospect an 
ready for the signature on the orde 

Ross Roy, Inc., is the agency | 
charge of Dodge truck advertising. 
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By LEO E. McGIVENA 
L. E. McGivena, Inc., New York 


HAaou's Your Thinking ? 


Develop the knack of getting new ideas, usable ideas, 
practical ideas to use in battling problems of the day 


Epitror’s Nott We shall shortly pub 
ish, in book form, “A Technique for 
Produ written by James W 
Young, former vice-president of the J 
Walter Thompson Company, former pro 
fessor of business history at the University 

Chicago, and now director of the Bu 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

Washington. Mr. McGivena’s introduc 

n is so stimulating that we are giving 

readers a preview of it in advance of 


publication in Mr. Young's book. 


cing Ideas, 


@ | HAVE BEEN ASKED to write 
in introduction for a discussion of a 
very dangerous topic, “A Technique 
for Producing Ideas.”” In other words 
—how to think, constructively. 

The rash author is James W. Young. 
Mr. Young, I believe, is now working 
for the government. (Steady, Horace, 
keep your hair on!) His title is 
Director, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

Before helping out at Washington, 
Mr. Young for some years has been a 
university professor. (Now Horace, 
remember the old blood pressure.) His 
full title was Professor of Business 
History and Advertising, of the School 
ot Business, University of Chicago. 

If, like my friend Horace, you are 

yw foaming at the mouth mentally 

the combination of the words 
Washington” and “professor,” you 
e not thinking constructively. In 
ct, you are not thinking. You are 
erely reacting, like the lizards Dr. 
lohn B. Watson used to write about 
his books on Behaviorism. Dr. 
atson started with lizards because 
rated them the lowest form of ani- 

il life. 

haviorism a similar rating—all of 


Other psychologists gave 


lich has nothing to do with the 
bject. I merely refer to lizards to 
noy Horace, who is addicted to 
inking he thinks. (Mr. Young, in- 
lentally, has something to say about 
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the values of words, particularly in 
combination. ) 

So if by this time you are harbor- 
ing the suspicion that Mr. Young may 
be long-haired, wide visioned, and 
academically innocent, an impractical 
theorist rampaging around rough-shod 
in the corral of commerce, park your 
suspicion as quickly as you park a 
second-hand piece of Mr. Wrigley’s 
Mr. Young is not a never- 
He is retired, 


product. 
was, but a has-been. 
and having fun. His ideas of fun may 
not be yours or mine, perhaps. Rid- 
ing herd over a bunch of government 
employes and university students at a 
time of year when the plutocratically 
privileged prefer to get sunburned at 
Palm Beach, brag about their bad golf, 
and look at the limpid beauty of 
diluted Scotch in a tall, cold glass— 
is what Mr. Young pleases to do with 
his post-business time. And Mr. 
Young is economically able to do what 
he pretty damn well pleases. He got 
that way by spending some thirty 
years in the advertising agency busi- 
ness. He has successfully sold soap 
and rubber heels and coffee and adding 
machines and such in large quantities 
for manufacturers of the same. And 
making any surtaxable amounts of 
money in the advertising agency busi- 
ness is even harder than thinking. 
Anyway, Mr. Young knows his way 
around very well. His particular 
brand of thinking has been largely 
pragmatic—practical to you, Horace. 
His ideas are not the variety that the 
Upper Intellects assemble and embalm 
in libraries, but the kind that fit in 
salesmen’s kits, and minds, if they 
have any. As it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to go through life without 
any ideas at all, it will do you no 
harm to get a load of Mr. Young’s 


directions on the conscious generation 
of ideas. If you flunk the course you 
will be no worse off than before— 
and you can always disagree with Mr. 
Young afterwards. 

Thinking is not pleasant, and hence 
never very popular. Faced with a 
situation that calls for some grade B 
ratiocination, the average man _ will 
brood, and worry and eventually go 
out for a beer or to the movies. He 
will avoid thinking as thoroughly as 
possible. Many people go through life 
without ever loisng their Amateur 
Standing in this respect, and have a 
good time of it at that. 

There are other people who want to 
think, and try to think, and hope to 
think, but don’t quite know how. 
Many of them don’t know they don’t 
know how, and resort to spurious sub- 
stitutes. I know one man who thinks 
he is a salesman, and is all set up with 
his theoretical technique of thinking. 
He asks questions, rapidly and en- 
thusiastically. He is often so much 
absorbed in asking questions that he 
doesn’t listen to the answers. Some- 
times the other man forgets what the 
business at hand is all about, and an- 
swers enthusiastically; and the session 
becomes a game, like a couple of kid 
pitchers playing catch and trying to 
burn the other fellow’s hands. After 
a while they call it a draw and settle 
down to an amicable discussion of 
mutual friends, or tne better places to 
eat in town. Often they part with 
high mutual regard for each other as 
a couple of smart fellows. Occa- 
sionally, my friend runs into a sour- 
puss who doesn’t like the game, and 
switches over to the question side him- 
self, when he realizes that the ques- 
tions my friend asks are things he 
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In addition to the pictorial presentation of sales features of the Dayton v-belt refrigeration 
service kit, a special price offer is made for an introductory period in the copy which 
appeared in “Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News." The coupon makes it easy to order 


should have known before he made 
the call. 

Telephoning is another modern eva- 
sion of thinking. The people who 
prefer to phone somebody and ask for 
information instead of looking in a 
book or two and figuring it out for 
themselves, have been no small factor 
in maintaining the $9.00 dividend 
rate of the A. T. & T. all these years. 

As I mentioned before, my friend 
Horace thinks he thinks. He doesn’t. 
Ideas, or what he assumes to be ideas, 
come to him. He preserves them well 
in the thick layer of fatty tissue 
iround his cerebrum and cerebellum, 
and occasionally hauls them out on 
occasions he deems proper. Horace, 
however, is very particular about the 
ideas he harbors. He doesn’t care for 
any new, fresh or unusual ideas. He 
wants his ideas entertained by regular 
people before he condescerds to trifle 
with them. They must be well aged 
in the wood. 

Horace, for instance, will no more 
miss Walter Winchell’s broadcast on 
Sunday night than he will his sleep 
He thinks Winchell is one of the won 
ders of our time. But ten years ago, 
Horace thought Winchell was a dis 
protession 


grace to the newspaper 


(The term is Horace’s, not mine. 
Horace’s concept of a profession is an 
ittachment to any kind of business 
Horace doesn’t understand very well, 
which makes the field of professions 


very large indeed.) But ten vears, 
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and the radio, have made Mr. Win- 
He sees nothing 
The radio 


chell for Horace. 
inconsistent in his attitude. 
stations are very discriminating about 
the stuff they let go on the air, and 
will not stand for anything rough, or 
Winchell, 


broadcasting, therefore, is okay. And 


communistic or immoral. 


a lot of good people listen to him who 
wouldn’t read him ten years ago. See 
what I mean? Or rather, do you ap- 
prehend what Horace means? 

There are other people who have a 
great reverence and respect for ideas, 
and value them highly—their own 
ideas, of course. An idea comes to 
them rarely, but when it comes it 
excites all the primitive affection that 
a new baby brings forth. They trot 
it out on every possible occasion, sell 
it hard, defend it to the death. The 
fact that the idea doesn’t fit the situa- 
won't work, or isn’t prac- 


They 


never look a gift idea in the teeth. 


tion, or 


ticable, makes no difference. 


Many salesmen belong to this species, 
and succeed in making the usual sales 
meeting or copy conference a_ bore 
ind a headache, as well as a total loss 
of payroll time. 

Mr. Young, however, does what he 
protesses to do. He outlines a way, a 
manner, a means of getting new ideas, 
usable ideas, practical ideas. His direc- 
tions are easy to take, but not so easy 
to follow. The method he suggests is 
pretty much that employed by people 


who have to get ideas. It is not ex- 


clusive or esoteric. It is not even new. 
The scholastic philosophers and me- 
diaeval logicians recognized the ele- 
ments, and delineated ratiocination 
much as Mr. Young does. 

The Young procedure, on the other 
hand, is not without its disadvantages. 
It calls for industry, plain work and 
digging. It calls for concentration. 
And it calls for stamina. These re- 
quirements will undoubtedly cut into 
your spare time, interfere with listen- 
ing to the radio, reading detective 
stories, and virtually all forms of so- 
cial activity. But as Mr. Young points 
out, between the people who can’t 
follow his technique and the people 
who won’t, the market for thinking 
is in no danger of dumping. 

Mr. Young also insists that words 
and expression are important adjuncts 
to thinking, an insistence that will 
shock some practitioners—in particu- 
lar, that current school of advertising 
men who say, “The idea is the thing. 
When you got that, anybody can 
write the ads.” So anybody does, and 
look at the damn things! Mr. Carl 
Sandburg, who has labored through a 
monumental life of Lincoln, has also 
astounded some serious-minded people 
by advancing the argument that Lin- 
coln was a great writer. In many 
circles the assumption that writing 
can be a demonstration of thinking 
will be regarded as very unorthodox 
And said circles have considerable 
writing to offer as evidence for the 
negative—pieces such as this one, for 
example. 

I was asked to write a preface. The 
request was flattering, but wrongly 
placed. If a preface should be an ad 
vance appraisal, I was out before | 
But if a plug is a 
Put off Einstein, 


ever went to bat. 
preface, this is it. 
Santayana and Yogi for a while longe: 
as long as you have put them off this 
long. They belong to the ages any 
way, and you can always catch u; 
with them in your old age in any we 
stocked public library. But this Youn 
plan is good for the here and now, t! 
problem that is pushing you aroun 
today, the situation that threatens 
stop you next week, the tough cu 
tomer or tight place that must be m« 
soon. The Young plan can get yo 
somewhere, get orders, get profits, g: 
progress. 


Porcelain Insulator Appoints 

Charles L. Rumrill Advertising Age: 
Rochester, N. Y., has been appointed 
handle the account of the Porcelain 
sulator Company, Lima, N. Y 
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wheling the Ingersoll Koolshade 


Sun Screen 


When actual selling started the key to the entire 
distribution problem was revealed; here's how it 
was developed and is supported by sales promotion 


PART II 


@ LAST month I detailed how a 
marketing research study by the Ar- 
thur C. Weick Company, Chicago, 
had been used by our division of the 
Borg-Warner Corporation to deter- 
mine the marketing possibilities of the 
KOOLSHADE Sun 
Screen and brought us up to the point 


new Ingersoll 


where we were ready to go ahead with 
the actual sales work. 

The survey accomplished its princi- 
pal objective once it had proved the 
a potentially profitable 
market and supplied our directors with 


existence of 


data of sufficient authenticity to justi- 
fy their decision to go ahead with the 
This the sur- 


vey did in excellent shape. 


manufacture and sale. 


To arrive at final conclusions with 
respect to the best manner of distribu- 
tion before the product is tested on 
the market, is however, quite another 
natter when the product in question 

not strictly orthodox. If Ingersoll 
NOOLSHADE Sun Screen had been a 
enetian blind, for instance, it would 
resumably follow the same channels 
f distribution as employed by other 
anufacturers of a similar product. 
lad it been strictly a fly screen, it 
ould have been sold in the same way 
other types of screen wire. 

It was not a venetian blind, how- 
er, and except for the fact that it 
1 keep out the bugs, it was certainly 
t a fly screen. The fastest way to 
eck the entire proposition would 
ve been to attempt to sell it as an 
This fact was brought 
t by the research and was also 


sect screen. 


»ved by the sales organization. But 
sales department then discovered 
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By ROLAND D. DOANE 


General Manager Koolshade Sales, 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division, Borg- 
Warner Corporation, Chicago. 


that a sure way to slow up progress 
was to depend on the national screen 
manufacturers for business, despite 
the fact that they had the equivalent 
of nationwide representation and fab- 
rication facilities. 

Such statements may sound rather 
strange, but the explanation is com- 
paratively simple. Fly screen is a com- 
modity and is sold as such. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the screen manufacturer 


doesn’t care much what goes into his 
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Publication copy for the Ingersoll Koolshade 
sun screen emphasizes the unusual character- 
istics of the product and how it functions 


frames as long as he sells the frames, 
and his organization is trained solely 
in the selling of a commodity—usually 
on a highly competitive basis. 

KOOLSHADE Sun Screen, on the 
other hand, is a specialty in the purest 
meaning of the term, and not only 
must it be sold as a specialty, but it 
will not be sold at all unless it is in 
the hands of men trained in specialty 
selling. 

Screen men were admittedly very 
much interested in KOOLSHADE. 
They had expressed their desire and 
ability to sell it, and sincerely thought 
they could do a specialty selling job. 
However, at that time they did not 
know enough about the product, nor 
what would be required in the way of 
sales effort to put it over successfully. 
Furthermore, they assumed that short- 
ly after the material got into produc- 
tion the cost would come down until 
it would be comparable to high grade 
fly screening—this despite the fact 
that the Weick investigators told them 
that the cost could never drop more 





than a few cents. 
The Selling Program 

The selling program got underway 
in March, 1939. A great deal of time 
was spent with the screen manufac- 
turers and their agents all over the 
country. Every effort was made to 
educate them, and it was a tough 
proposition. They were fly screen- and 
price-minded. The scientific features 
of KOOLSHADE were difficult for 
them to grasp. Price was a very vital 
factor, because they instinctively com- 
pared KOOLSHADE with screen wire 
and permitted their prospects to do 
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Prize-Winning Sales Presentations 


PRESENTA- 
TIONS used in the industrial field 


received recognition last month in 


@ TWO SALES 


a competition in connection with 
the annual marketing conference 
of the American Management As- 
sociation. The Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company won an award 
for the best sales presentation used 
in selling to industrial buyers and 
Steel 


award for the best of 


Continental Company re- 
ceived an 
those designed for selling to dealers. 

The purpose of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone book was to sell 
telephone service in the office and 


factory. It describes the functional 


have actually heard 
screen men describe KOOLSHADE as 
a “glorified 


likewise. We 


piece of fly screen that 
cost like hell and had a couple of fea- 
weren't very 


tures that they certain 


about.”” One man told the chief engi- 
neer of a big university that it was 
just like a Frigidaire. Where he got 
that comparison we know not, except 


tor the fact that KOOLSHADI 


keep rooms very much cooler in sum 


does 


mer because it practically eliminates 
the direct heat from the sun. 

Thus we found there was an inten- 
sive selling job to be done quickly, and 
it became evident very shortly that 
the screen industry could not do it. 
There was a job of presentation, door 
to door solicit ition, semi technical in 
terpretation, and an_ unbelievable 
umount of hard work 

It became evident that the problem 
called tor a group of selling organiza 
tions, each one responsible for the ter 
ritory assigned to it, and fully capable 
of presenting the KOOLSHADE story 
directly and correctly to the buyer, 
relying manufacturers 


upon screen 


only for fabrication f such organ- 
izations could be found or created, the 
fact that they were in no way con- 
nected with the screen industry was 


not considered If they 


important. 
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use of the telephone in such sur- 
roundings and tells the story 
through liberal picturization of the 
product and service. 

The Continental Steel kit has 
punchy and telegraphic copy. It 
tells the dealer how he can profit 
by pushing steel fencing, how the 
sales of fence will help him sell 
other products such as saws, ham- 
mers, insulation, etc. It emphasizes 
not only the intrinsic value of the 
product but also what the com- 
pany is doing to help the dealer 
sell. Samples of mailing pieces to 
displayed 


customers are liberally 


throughout the book. 


were the right type, they could easily 
for whatever framing was 
necessary in order to install KOOL- 
SHADE on windows. 

Little by little this new distribution 


arrange 


plan was formulated. The organiza- 
tions selected to do this marketing job 
were in many instances applicators of 
insulation wool, air conditioning con- 
cerns, distributors of air conditioning 
accessories, acoustical engineers, and 
others. 

In the entire national selling organ- 
ization that we have today, there are 
only two screen men who are distrib- 
utors as well as fabricators, and they 
are distributors only because they had 
really made an effort right from the 
beginning to study this peculiar prob- 
lem and sell KOOLSHADE as it must 
be sold. Their appointment as exclu- 
sive distributors in their respective ter- 
ritories was as a reward. Thus, the 
probability of uncovering a more efh- 
cient distribution outlet than the 
screen manufacturer, as pointed out 
in the research report, had materialized. 
Nevertheless, the original work among 
them had not been wasted, inasmuch 
as they perform the important func- 
tion of fabricating the material for 
the new type of distributor and were 


well prepared for this as a result of the 
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educational work among them during 
the marketing research investigation 
and our initial sales efforts with them. 

Also, after the actual selling of the 
product got under way, we gained a 
clearer understanding of the product 
and its innumerable possibilities. We 
do not look upon the market in terms 
of hotels, industrial plants, hospitals, 
private residences, etc.; instead, we 
consider the market as two separate 
and distinct fields: 

1. The Comfort Field. This repre- 
sents those who need insect protection 
and at the same time are interested in 
a device that will reduce temperature 
in rooms during the heat of the day. 

2. The Scientific Field. Here we 
have no insect problem, only solar en- 
ergy as interpreted by B.t.u.’s pet 
square foot of window area. Air cool- 
ing is another name for this field, and 
anyone who has had anything to do 
with this industry knows what a really 
tough solar load requires in the way 
of refrigeration. He also knows that 
any device that can efficiently and eco- 
nomically remove the major part of 
this load is a life-saver to the engineer 
who is trying to figure the job. 

It is significant that as these selling 
organizations began to get under way, 
the question of price rarely came up— 
and why should it? These people were 
not trying to sell an expensive piece 
of insect screen. They were selling a 
scientific principle which was actually 
ridiculously cheap in view of its ac 
complishments. If anyone wanted in 
sect protection, they got it for nothing 


as a by-product. 


Market Expansion 


One begins to get the true picture 
when the fact is brought home to hin 
that KOOLSHADE Sun 
stalled over 100 square feet of sun 


Screen in 


exposed window glass eliminates th 
need for one ton of refrigeration. A 
refrigeration costs betwee! 
$400 to install. Maint 


nance runs between fifty cents an 


ton of 
$200 and 


one dollar per day during the hundred 
day cooling season. The cost 
KOOLSHADE would represent only 
fraction of the refrigeration equip 
ment and its life is generally believ« 
to be from ten to twenty years. | 
works automatically when needed an 
requires no adjustment. 

In the comfort field, these selli: 
organizations are doing a remarkab 
insulatio 


job—especially the wool 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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Pricing for Profitatle Sales 


@ THERE ARE two price condi- 
tions under which your company’s 
goods or services are sold. One is the 
condition of price established by your 
The other is the influence 


Many companies have improved their profits through 
increased sales by pricing on conversion costs 


company. 











of the price quoted by your com- 


petitor. 


Mention correct pricing to many 
executives and the response will be: 
“Competition sets the price.” Too 
little study is given to the point that 
whether one can get the right price 
should not preclude knowing what 
the right price should be. Because of 


habit and custom, most manufactur- 


ers follow the practice of pricing on 
Factory Cost, yet casual analysis will 
show this practice is without rhyme 


or reason inasmuch as such a method 


produces distortion in prices. 

A simple illustration will demon- 
strate the degree of distortion which 
can be produced in prices, in profits 
and in sales where prices are based 


on factory costs. 


Job or Job or 
product A product B 
- cee wea acalec $ .20 $ .30 
CTMEAD ccc cces 20 .30 
REE van een ews 60 40 
Factory cot 21+ Sl $1.00 
% gross profit. 25 25 
eS cnendecdkan $1.25 $1.25 
\ssuming costs are correct, and 


it each of the above products are 
through in comparable quantities, 
vy appear equally profitable as far 
gross profit (twenty per cent on 
ng price). product 
‘is actually the most profitable. 


However, 


On each of these products, in the 
st preparation a percentage has been 
led to material to cover the cost 


handling and for allowable spoil- 


and waste in cutting, etc. There- 
e, the company, let us assume, 
ks even on the material. How- 


on product “A” the company 


only given 40c labor and over- 
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head to secure 25c gross profit, where- 
as on product “B” they have given 
60c labor and overhead to make the 
same amount 25c. 

If the company had a capacity of 
$40,000 in labor and overhead and 
turned all their production into prod- 
uct “A,” they would make a profit 
of 25c each on 100,000 units, or 
$25,000. If they turned all of their 
production into product “B,” they 
would make 66,666 units (60c into 
$40,000) with a profit of 25c each, or 
a total gross of $14,444. 

If product “B” is correctly priced, 
then product “A” is very much over- 
priced; and likewise if product “A” 
is correctly priced, product “B” is 
very much under-priced. A manu- 
facturer should base profits and price 
on the services his company renders 
changing the shape, size, form and 
appearance of raw material people will 
not buy into a product which they 
can use to advantage. 

This philosophy does not infer that 
a manufacturer must not or should 
not make a profit on materials. If a 
profit on material is desired, it should 
be added directly on the materials. 

If management will study pricing 
by asking an elementary question, the 
methods of 
quickly unfold. The 
question of “what are we selling”? 
can be satisfied with numerous an- 
swers. The simple and most direct 
answer is that a manufacturer or job- 
ber is selling the use of his company’s 
facilities to convert the form, shape, 
size, etc., of material, or in the case 
of the jobber, its location. It is true 
he puts styling, quality, service, and 
this task, 


weaknesses of 
will 


present 
pricing 


group imagination into 


which can give an edge over compe- 
tition, but basically a manufacturer is 
a service organization. 

Should a dentist quote five dollars 
to fill a tooth with silver, one would 
think it ridiculous if he explained 
that silver was seventy cents and gold 
was thirty-five dollars per ounce, 
therefore he was forced to charge 
fifty times as much to fill the tooth 
with gold. Yet in pricing on costs, 
this is, in effect, what manufacturers 
insist on doing. 

An example based on a condition 
which is common to many companies 
will illustrate this point and show the 
unsoundness of pricing on factory 
costs. 

A metal stamping or a finished 
product the elements of 
shown below. In each case, the prod- 
uct is the same, but the quality of 
material varies, i.e., brass, silver, gold, 
or galvanized iron, sheet copper, stain- 
less steel. Percentages have been added 
to material for handling, waste, etc. 

Medium Ex- 
Cheap price pensive 
material material material 


has cost 


(A) (B) (C) 

ee OTT errs $1.00 $1.00 $ 1.00 
ae ob arkae 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Material ....cce- 1.60 2.60 4.60 

Factory cost...$4.00 $5.00 $ 7.00 

50% mark up.. 2.00 2.50 3.50 

oer $6.00 $7.50 $10.50 
Profit as a per cent 

of selling price.. 33% 33% 33% 
Profit as a per cent 

of labor and bur- 

” bicwweGac 834+% 1044+% 146% 


Keeping in mind the product is the 
same for all three, the material only 
varies. All three are 


equally profitable when measured as a 


per 


apparently 


cent of sales. However, when 
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profit is measured as a per cent of 
labor and overhead, the product with 
the expensive material is seventy-five 
per cent more profitable than the 
product with the cheap material, pro- 
vided one is successful in selling the 
product with the expensive material. 

If the $7.50 price on “B” (medium 
priced material) is correct, then “C” 
is over-priced, as the material is $2 
” than in “B,” but the 
price of “C” has been increased $3. 
On the ft hand, “A” (cheap ma- 
terial), the material cost is $1 less 
than “B,” but the price is $1.50 less 
than “B,” therefore “A” is under- 
priced as compared to “B.” 


greater 7™ io * 


Too high a percentage of execu- 
tives, when competition cuts a price, 
accuses the competitor of not knowing 
costs, when costs and pricing are two 
different matters. 

Pricing begins where costs end. A 
moment’s study will quickly show 
that in pricing on costs a company 
follows a procedure they will not 
countenance in their cost accounting. 
The conventional method of distrib- 
is against direct labor 
or machine hours. There is a rela- 
tionship between burden and produc- 
tive labor. Burden consists of the 
housing for labor, the equipment, 
light, heat, power, taxes, insurance, 
supervision, etc. Burden is not dis- 
tributed against productive labor plus 
material, for if this was done a job 
or product having high material value 
would be loaded with heavy burden 
charges, and a product with low ma- 
terial value would have little burden 
charged to it. 


uting burden 


If a company recognizes it is sound 
to ignore material in distributing bur- 
den, then the administrative and profit 
should be distributed or marked up 
on labor or on labor and overhead, and 
material added at the very end. 

For an example of correct pricing 
on the conversion cost (Labor and 
Burden), let us assume in the metal 
stamping or finished product example, 
the medium priced material product 
This means 
the company can make a satisfactory 
gross profit and subsequent net profit 
if they make $2.50 gross for each 
$2.40 of labor and burden. The ratio 
of gross profit to labor and burden 
would then be 104 per cent. Each 
dollar of labor and burden must pro- 
duce $1.04 of gross profit. In pric- 
ing the metal stamping, the procedure 
would be as follows: 


“B” is correctly priced. 
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Me- 
dium Expen- 
Cheap priced sive 
ma- ma- ma- 
terial terial terial 
(A) (B) (C) 
SO -csisteemekunn $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
De sckebtossacen 1.40 1.40 1.40 


Conversion cost .$2.40 $2.40 $2.40 
104% for gross profit 2.50 2.50 2.50 
 icavdaauaan 1.60 2.60 4.60 


ee ee $6.50 $7.50 $9.50 

Material has had a per cent added 
for handling, waste, spoilage, etc. If 
a profit is desired on material, it can 
be added to material. 

If this company sells 10,000 units 
at the above prices, they will make a 
gross profit of $25,000 ($2.50 times 
10,000) and this gross profit will ac- 
crue whether some of each of these 
products are made or whether they 
are all of the same material. 

In the example of pricing on costs, 
the company would make $20,000 if 
they sold 10,000 Cheap Material (A), 
$25,000 if they sold 10,000 Medium 
Priced Material (B), and $35,000 if 
they sold 10,000 Expensive Material 
units (C). The danger of pricing on 
costs is that too often the excess 
profit on “C” is not realized because 
the business may not be secured due 
to over-pricing. The under-pricing 
of product “A” brings in_ business 
which too often creates a hidden drain 
on the profits of more profitable prod- 
ucts. Correct pricing is based on con- 
version cost with material then added. 
Pricing then becomes a control as well 
as a means of assuring the correct 
profit. 

If competition quotes under the 
correct price calculated, a company 
can objectively begin to determine: 

1. Can we reduce manufacturing 

costs sufhciently to permit us to 
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Calling attention to the continuity of its 
advertising in Newsweek," Veeder-Root, Inc., 
inserts a sentence over its signature in the 
lower right corner of its page: "On this 





page, May 13: How it counts to your advan- 
tage that a man has worked 50 years for us” 





lower price to meet competi- 
tion? 

2. Can we redesign to use less ma- 
terials? 

3. Can we substitute less expen- 
sive materials? 

4. Can we sell at our correct price 
by finding less price-conscious 
markets? 

§. If we cannot reduce costs to 
justify meeting competition, or 
find less price-conscious mar- 
kets, can we discontinue the 
product? 

6. If it is necessary because of the 
full line problem to keep this 
low or non-profitable product, 
should we pay our salesmen the 
same amount to trade dollars 
as we do to provide us with 
profitable business? Could we 
to better advantage make our 
salesmen more profit-conscious 
by paying them for results and 
profitability of sales, rather than 
for effort and sales volume ir- 
respective of profit? While a 
salesman cannot control profit 
because he does not control costs 
or price setting, he can very 
definitely control the direction 
of his effort toward the sale of 
profitable goods or services. 

Pricing on conversion costs is not 
a theory. It has been used for years 
by companies converting materials 
having wide market fluctuations. 
These companies found that if they 
priced on costs, when the material 
markets were high, their prices went 
higher than the material increase, and 
their customers began looking for a 
substitute product. 

Should pricing on costs be applied 
to our postal rates for letters, on¢ 
would pay three cents to mail a check 
for, let us say, $10.00, but would pay 
fifteen or twenty cents to mail a check 
for $500.00. 

If your company is pricing on costs 
for industrial sales, the goods having 
the highest percentage of material 
cost per dollar of factory costs are 
the most profitable. A good example, 
distorted but convincing, would kx 
to compare two different products. 


Product Produ 
No. 1 No. 2 
SD Oe Be oi vcwccsvvcwes $ 45. 
* fea 45. 
90.00 Material ........... 10 
$100. 00 A. eee $100.1 


50.00 50% gross profit.... 50. 


BETES FE cccccssasaeses $150 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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Use of regional publications; returns from advertising; 


direct mail; house publications; helping sales 


Siz Clinic Sessions Geatlure N. I. H. HA. 
Regional Conference 


The Use of Sectional Publications 


Discussion Leader: Spencer W. Curtiss, 
Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc., Indianapolis. 


@ THIS clinic agreed that advertisers 
should not try to decide between re- 
gional and national publications, but 
rather use both to the extent their 
budget will permit in an effort to do a 
complete job. While national media 
is cheaper in relation to the coverage 
provided, sectional papers provide an 
opportunity to work closer with deal- 
ers, a use for which they generally are 
highly regarded. 
The discussion in the meeting 
emanated mostly from advertisers in 
the construction field where sectional 
papers are plentiful; it appeared that 
this group has a clear conception of 
their specialized functions. It was em- 
phasized that before regional publica- 
tions are used the advertiser should 
be sure he has adequate distribution or 
sales representation in the territory 
covered. 
Use of regional papers in a great 
many cases involves a codperative plan 
of advertising with the dealer bearing 
half the cost, manufacturers feeling 
that they are willing to match dollars 
th dealers who wish to promote their 
ies in this manner. The men in the 
nstruction equipment field go in for 
is quite extensively and have no 
alms about the dealer playing fair 
fulfilling his financial obligations 
ith the publishers for his share. 

Che mechanical cost of using sec- 

mal publications is naturally higher 

in for national mediums because of 
ilizing the copy. However, on this 
int it was agreed that it is not best 
uctice to make the copy too local, 
cause that injects personalities 
ong prospects which has been found 
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disastrous. Instead it is considered 
better to use performance copy on 
more distant jobs but of suitable char- 
acter to the territory covered by the 
publication. 

One large user of sectional as well as 
national papers felt that the former 
give more business-like coverage be- 
cause of the editorial slants devoted 
heavily to news and contracts let (in 
the construction field). The same 
kind of editorial job is not expected 
in both types of publications. 

How much money to spend in sec- 
tional publications depends on how ac- 
tive the market, it was asserted. Some 
advertisers limit their expenditures in 
this field by a percentage ranging from 
five to twenty-five per cent of their 
appropriations, while others freely 
match dollars with their dealers, feel- 
ing that it is one of the best dealer 
relations activities they can perform. 
Where there is more than one dealer 
in a territory and some of them will 
not codperate in the advertising, the 
manufacturer pays the entire cost; 
this, however, is exceptional as most 





Spencer W. Curtiss, head of the agency 
bearing his name, Indianapolis, pointing to 
a map he used in conducting a clinic which 
discussed regional vs. national publications 
at the N.I.A.A. regional meeting at Chicago 


dealers are eager to get the advertising 
support and are willing to codperate, 
realizing that the manufacturer is car- 
rying a heavy load with his national 
publication advertising and other sales 
promotional work. 


The Production of 
Effective Direct Mail 
Discussion Leader: James Tate, Vice 
President, The Delta Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee. 
@ DISCUSSION LEADER TATE 
opened this clinic by asserting that al- 
though the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association says there are forty-nine 
ways in which direct mail can be used, 
they could be summed up into five 
classifications: (1) Creating a need for 
a product; (2) helping the dealer sell 
more; (3) selling a new type of buy- 
er; (4) and breaking down resistance; 
and (5) announcing a new product. 
Mr. Tate outlined ten objectives for 
which industrial direct mail serves as 
a medium, calling upon the audience 
to verify his contention in each in- 
stance. The objectives discussed were: 
1. To cover blind spots in the cov- 
erage of other media. No matter how 
good the business papers an advertiser 
uses, there always are some buying in- 
fluences they do not cover, and that 
is where direct mail can support these 
weak spots in the advertising program. 
2. To support and follow up other 
media. \f a company manufactures a 
wide range of allied machines or prod- 
ucts, it may be sound policy to con- 
centrate publication advertising on the 
one product that offers the widest vol- 
ume market. Then direct mail in the 
form of catalogs, bulletins, broadsides, 
etc., could be used to sell the remain- 
ing products in the line to the pros- 
pects secured from such advertising. 
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Walter 


advertising 
"Power Plant Engineering,” exhibits a spread 
of the Elliott Company as a good example 
of application data in advertising during 
the clinic devoted to the subject at Chi- 
cego's Regional N.1.A.A. meeting, last month 


Painter, manager, 


3. To bring a definite, specific, 
message to prospects. Publication copy 
does not always permit giving enough 
specific information, and direct mail 
can be used to put the message across 


in a more complete form. 


4. To prepare the way for your 
salesman. A good direct mail cam- 
paign to prospects in advance of sales- 
men’s calls will in many cases do at 
least fif ty per cent of the actual sell- 
ing, leaving only the questions for 
salesmen to answer that direct mail 
can not anticipate. It was agreed that 
publication advertising could also at- 
tain this particular end. 

§. To keep contact between sales- 
Mr. Tate asserted that 


thousands of dollars’ worth of business 


men’s calls. 


is lost every year by concerns who 
overlook this valuable method of sup- 
porting and extending the work of 


their salesmen. 


6. Ilo contact prospect groups in 
any desired frequency. One of the 
most valuable features of direct mail 
is its flexibility. Prospects can be se- 
lected in the order of their desirability, 
the frequency of their buying hab- 
its, their potential requirements or on 


the basis of any other selling factor. 


Can be restricted to logical pros- 
pects. Waste circulation is eliminated 
by this objective, it was pointed out, 
and advice was given that the term 
“mailing list’ be replaced by “prospect 
list.” 

8. Can be used for testing selling 
appeals. Although not used frequently 
by industrial advertisers for this pur- 
pose, the contention was that this is a 
valuable function of direct mail ad- 
vertising, and can be done more inex- 
pensively by this method than by pub- 
lication advertising, and with a saving 


of time. 


9. To merchandise advi rfising to 
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distributors. 
than merely sending out reprints, Mr. 
Tate cautioned, although that is bet- 
ter than nothing at all. 

10. To cover thin markets. Where 
territories are so thin it does not pay 


This job requires more 


to send a salesman into them, direct 
mail can prove of great value in se- 
curing sales that otherwise would be 
lost. Direct mail devoted to this 
function alone will pay handsome divi- 
dends. 

Mr. Tate concluded with the advice 
that one should classify the job, or- 
ganize the material, sell the product 
and test the advertising. 

The book “Successful Direct Mail 
Methods,” by John K. Crippen, adver- 
tising manager, Bantam Bearings Cor- 
poration, published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, was recommended 


reading on the subject. 


What Kind of Returns Should We 
Expect from Trade Paper 
Advertisements? 

Discussion Leader Carl B. Dietrich 
Advertising Manager, Wagner Electric 
Corporation, St. Louis 
@ IT WAS quite evident at the close 
of this clinic that returns from ad- 
vertising are not expected in the form 
of direct orders. Rather it was the 
consensus that advertising prepares the 
way for salesmen, serves as a call be- 
tween salesmen’s calls, and enables the 
advertiser to tell his story over and 
over. Direct results in the way of 
inquiries, however, are expected by 
many advertisers and the procedure 
to follow to secure sales from these 
inquiries held most of the attention 
of this session. 

Prestige, one advertising manager 
declared, was the aim of his adver- 
tising because the price of equipment 
sold by his company ran from twenty 
to thirty thousand dollars and natur- 
ally orders direct from advertising are 
not expected. The purpose of the ad- 
vertising, he contended, is to serve as 
a reminder, a 
method of keep- 
ing the company 
name constantly 
potential 
buyers until the 


before 
crucial moment 
for buying comes 
along. 

In paving the 
way for salesmen, 
advertising saves 
approximately 





fifty per cent of 
C. B. DIETRICH the salesman’s 









time many of those present agreed. 
Salesmen follow the line of least resist- 
ance and sell those products most 
advertised, those with which a cus- 
tomer is most familiar and on which 
lengthy introductions are unnecessary. 
One man reported that after having 
advertised several previously unadver- 
tised items, there was an unprecedented 
and almost instant demand for them, 
proving that the demand came for 
equipment that was advertised and that 
salesmen take the natural course of 
pushing those items that are well 
known as a result of advertising. 

Upon checking through a selected 
territory where his unadvertised equip- 
ment was increasingly being dropped 
from jobbers’ shelves, one advertiser 
found that the jobbers were taking 
on the equipment of another com- 
pany because it was making its prod- 
uct known through advertising. The 
manufacturer then reverted to adver- 
tising and found that as a result deal- 
ers were more receptive to placing his 
equipment back in their lines. 

Another advertising manager check- 
ing into the results of inquiries found 
that twenty per cent of those sending 
in inquiries had purchased the type of 
equipment about which they had in- 
quired, but that of the twenty per 
cent only five had bought the equip- 
ment from his company, the remain- 
der from competitors. This investi- 
gation helped the cause of advertis- 
ing in his case. 

It was the general feeling of this 
clinic that there is no way to prove 
the power of advertising unless a sys- 
tem is provided for keeping an ac- 
curate record of the number of in- 
quiries turned into sales. 

If an inquiry is not followed up 
within a reasonable time, it leaves a 
bad impression with the prospect and 
may do considerable harm, it was 
pointed out. One advertising man- 
ager found that by following up in- 
quiries within the first week, sixty 
per cent were sold; the second week 
thirty-five per cent; and the third 
week indicated a drop of from one to 
five per cent. 

Another advertising manager re 
vealed in checking back on 1,200 in 
quiries received from a 50,000 mail 
ing that some jobbers insisted all th 
inquirer desired was literature. Thes 
inquiries then were turned over to 
other jobbers and in many cases ré 
sulted in orders. Investigation dis 
closed that the first jobber did not t: 
to sell the equipment and that the cu: 
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tomer did not buy mainly because he 
had not been asked to do so. The 
fact that an inquirer wants literature 
is proof that he is interested and a 
potential buyer, this man emphasized. 


It was generally conceded that 
salesmen are often the stumbling block 
in the procedure to secure sales from 
inquiries, being reluctant to book or- 
ders for which they will not be given 
full credit. This often holds true 
of the sales department itself and to 
overcome this perhaps inquiries should 
be handled all the way through by 
direct mail, one man suggested. 

The sales effort should not stop at 
trying to sell only the items checked 
on an inquiry, one advised, as very 
often other items can be sold if an 
nquirer is given the proper incentive 
to buy. 

Key all coupons, was further ad- 
vice. Too many inquiries slip through 
ind the advertising department fails 
A check will 


show that inquiries come in over the 


to receive the credit. 


telephone, and that many slip through 
the mailing department, going direct 
The adver- 


tising department should endeavor to 


to the sales department. 


secure all the credit it deserves for 
nquiries Coming in as a result of ad- 
ertising and methods should be de- 
ised to keep an accurte check of 


tnem. 


How Your Advertising 

-an Help Your Sales Force 
Herbert W. Stoetzel 
Republic 


Flow Meters Company, Chicago 


cussion Leader 


Manager Sales Promotion, 


® IN DISCUSSING how to follow 
) inquiries, this clinic was divided in 
inion as to whether the inquiry 
ould be sent direct to the field for 
tention or first answered by the 
me ofhce and then passed on to the 


d for follow up. Both systems are 
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used but seem to be somewhat con- 
trolled by either the engineering na- 
ture of the product or its cost. 

Those in the 
heavy capital 
goods field assert- 
ed that because of 
the detailed infor- 
mation needed on 
their products 
they felt it best 
to have a sales- 
man make a per- 
sonal answer or 
follow-up to in- 


quiries so as to 





answer all ques- 


tions in the pros- 


H. W. STOETZEL 


pect’s mind and 
leaving nothing to chance. This was 
challenged, however, by some who 
asserted that this plan left too much 
to chance in the possibility that the 
field representative would not give the 
matter prompt attention, due to vari- 
ous causes, and leave the gate wide 
open for competition. 

One advertiser who has switched 
from sending inquiries into the field 
for follow-up and now does so by mai! 
and then automatically refers the mat- 
ter to the field, reported getting much 
better results. In the reply to inquiries 
reference always is made to the dealer 
or district office nearest the inquirer. 
Another manufacturer handles all in- 
quiries for special items direct and re- 
fers all inquiries for standard items to 
the dealer. 
inquiries for credit and sends those 
with good ratings a better catalog than 
Another an- 


swers inquiries with a form letter and 


One advertiser checks all 


those with low ratings. 


a catalog and refers them to their local 
jobber. 

Direct mail to top executives has 
been found effective by one man in 
arranging for plant surveys which en- 
abled the salesman to get the proper 






from two clinic sessions at the N.I.A.A. Mid-West Regional Conference held at Chicago last month. At the left, W. N. Kirchner, advertising manager, Independen 
tic Too! Company, Chicago, is arising to contribute to the discussion in the meeting on company magazines. The right view shows James Tate, vice-president, Th 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, presiding at the clinic on direct mail, and displaying posters emphasizing the various uses to which direct mail can be pu 





contacts in the shop where the buying 


cycle can be initiated. 

Advertising portfolios for salesmen 
are helpful in impressing dealers. These 
should be made up in presentation 
style so as to insure better coverage of 
details that might be overlooked by 
the salesman, one advertiser suggested. 

As to advertising’s effectiveness in 
reducing selling cost, one advertising 
manager testified that in the introduc- 
tion 6f a new product, sales jumped 
400 per cent as soon as the advertising 
started. Another added that it became 
comparatively easy for the salesmen to 
get architects to specify their product 
after advertising appeared. The sale 
of terne plate for one steel producer 
jumped in great volume as soon as ad- 
vertising was used to reach the hidden 
buying influences, another revealed. 

The clinic branched off to a discus- 
sion of the “Tell All” principle of 
copywriting in which it was empha- 
sized that the idea is to tell enough to 
gain the interest of a prospect and de- 
velop it to the point where he takes 
action to buy or obtain additional data 
by writing the manufacturer or call- 
ing the local representative. 


Would a Company Magazine 

Strengthen Your Advertising 

and Sales Promotion Program? 

Discussion Leader: John R. Armstrong 
Vice-President, Russell T. Gray, Inc 
Chicago 


@ IF AN afhrmative answer can be 
made to the two following questions, 
a company house organ would be an 
asset to the advertising program: 
“Does your company normally get an 
appreciable amount of repeat order 
business?” and “Can your company 
readily spot probable sources of future 
orders?” 

In addition to these points there 


were twenty others on a four-page 
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interesting study in eating technique at the N.I.A.A. 
d-Western regional conference: Holding a water glass, 
K. Hottenstein, "The lron Age"; buttering a roll, Keith J. 
ans, Inland Stee! Company; using the fork, Julius S. Holl, 
ik-Belt Company; while listening to J. R. Hopkins, agency 
ad. The last three are ex-presidents of the Engineering 
ivertisers Association, Chicago chapter of the N.I.A.A. 


questionnaire which served as a check 
list and by affirmative answers empha- 
sized the promotional value of house 
publications. Some of these questions 
were: 

Is it generally conceded in your 
company that “it would be better if 
the sales department could make more 
frequent calls on customers and pros- 
pects?” 

Does your company’s line include a 
number of different major products? 
(Not that a distinction is made here 
in limiting the question to “different 
rather than similar 
A steel company, for 


major products” 
major products. 
instance, might offer a number of spe- 
cial alloys which would be similar ma- 
jor products, whereas sheets, plates and 
beams would be diiferent major prod- 
ucts. ) 

Are your products sold in so many 
different industries that you cannot se- 
cure a budget big enough to purchase 
com plete advertising coverage in regu- 
lar business publications? 

Do you have a number of fringe 
markets where you would like to get 
coverage of the principal buyers with- 
out the expenses of complete adver- 
tising coverage? 

Can you afford to publish a com- 
pany magazine without making sacri- 
fices, or at least economizing, on other 
profitable forms of advertising? This 
question was considered to be above 
the average in importance. 

Would it be 


capable man (in your own company 


possible to find a 
or in your agency) with enough time 
to handle the job of getting out a 
company magazine? 

Would it be physically possible to 
secure (at reasonable cost) enough in- 
teresting material to keep a company 
magazine going? 

Is your company’s line of products 
such that educational* work would 





tend to stimulate an increase in sales 





volume? *Such as articles on “How 
to Install,” “How to Apply,” “How 






to Service,” etc. 
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Do you frequently feel that regu- 
lar business papers fail to give as much 
editorial consideration to your type of 
products as they really deserve? 

Do your products (or their appli- 
cations) have enough intrinsic inter- 
est to have reasonable chance of hold- 
ing the attention of your customers 
and prospects for at least a few min- 
utes? 

Do you have or can you secure a 
good mailing list and keep it reason- 
ably up-to-date without excessive ex- 
pense? Discussion brought out that 
lists are usually checked once or twice 
a year with a return card enclosed in 
an issue for corrections and advice as 
to whether the recipient wants his 
name to continue on the list. Returns 
as high as seventy-five per cent have 
been received and discretion is used as 
to removal of those not heard from. 

Do you frequently feel that your 
customer relations would be improved 
if you could make customers feel that 
they were personally acquainted with 
your organization and its members? 

Do you have an appreciable per- 
centage of customer complaints that 
could probably be eliminated by pub- 
lishing explanatory material in a com- 
pany magazine? 

Do you ever feel the need for some 
medium for tying all of your com- 
pany’s activities together? 

Do you ever feel that your com- 
pany’s salesmen (dealers, representa- 
tives, or jobbers) need to be better 
informed about your products, their 
uses, etc.? 

Is yours a company that sells 
through exclusive dealers, or repre- 
sentatives, such as might benefit con- 
siderably by having their names or ad- 
vertisements appear in copies of a com- 
pany magazine going to their list of 
customers and prospects? 

Do you frequently have situations 
where you feel 
the need for mak- 
ing “public” cer- 
tain information 
or advice of a na- 
ture that is inap- 
propriate for 
publication in 
trade papers? 

Is it your com- 
pany’s policy at 
the present time 
to capitalize on 
the good-will you 


already enjoy by 


J. R. ARMSTRONG 











trying to introduce new products or 
additional lines? 


How to Use Performance Data 

in Advertisements 

Discussion Leader: Frederic I. Lackens, 
Advertising Manager, The Hays Cor- 
poration, Michigan City, Ind. 


@ THIS CLINIC evolved itself 
around methods of obtaining good in- 
stallation photo- 
graphs and the 
stories connected 
therewith. One 
advertising man 
revealed that he 


secures informa- 
tion and photo- 
graphs on out- 


standing installa- 
tions direct from 
distributors. It is 
important, he ad- 
vised, that the performance data after 
it is obtained be presented compre- 
hensively so that engineers will have 
no difficulty in understanding it. 
Another suggested that a list of 
twenty-five to thirty important instal- 
lations be secured and permission then 
obtained to take pictures in the plants 
in which they are located. Local pho- 
tographers, it was pointed out, are per- 
haps the most logical people to contact 
for this purpose. A Directory of Pho- 
tographers published by the Photogra- 
phers Association of America, Cleve- 
land, is a good source from which to 
obtain their names and two or three 
photographers located in the vicinity 
of the installation should be addressed 
in order to secure an estimate on the 
cost and services available. The pho- 
tographer, once chosen, should then be 
furnished with definite instructions, 
together with a questionnaire to be 
filled in by someone in the company 
in which the photographs are taken. 
Good examples of photographs 
should be included with the instruc- 
tions. This often serves as a guide 
for the photographer. One advertis- 
ing manager not only includes good 
examples but poor ones as well, in- 
structing the photographer that he 
will accept only such photographs 
measuring up to the good examples. 
Another good source is to secure 
photographs direct from the advertis 
ing manager of the company in which 
the equipment is installed. It wa 
found that not only is he willing, ir 
(Continued on Page 83) 


F. |. LACKENS 
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of ORDERS from Metal-Working Los Angeles 





















LOS ANGELES (hard G, please, according to its citizens) is one of the nation’s 
most rapidly growing industrial areas. It is the West Coast center for wine, 
fruit, shipping, rubber products, petroleum, and motion pictures (Hollywood 
is in Los Angeles County), as well as aircraft and oil-well tools. Founded in 
1781 by the Spanish, its full name is Puebla de Nuestra Senora Reina de los 
Angeles (City of Our Lady, the Queen of the Angels), and until 1847 it 
alternated with Monterey as the seat of the Mexican government of the 





province of California. 


Los Angeles County, just reported as fifth in value of manufactures for 
1937, is surpassed only by Cook (Chicago), Wayne (Detroit), New York, and 
Philadelphia Counties, in that order. Its 291 metal-working plants, employ- 
ing a total of 44,576 workers and 102,862 connected motor horsepower, also 
make it a large market for metal-working equipment, accessories and sup- 
plies—a market well worth your cultivating. 


That’s why we’ve just surveyed metal-working Los Angeles. You’ll want 
the report. It shows which individuals, in typical plants there, do the real 
buying, and what those men read. It shows, too, why your advertising dollar 
goes farthest and works longest in American Machinist, metal-working’s 
real “4-star” (top quantity, quality, coverage, and penetration of circulation) 
producer. Write for your copy of this survey TODAY! 


AMERICAN MACHINIST, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 




















Industrial News vs. Publicity 





How to write and get publicity for your company that 
will be useful to editors and informative to readers 


[Epitror’s Note Since few companies 


are perfect in their press relations, for 
obvious reasons the author's name and 
company connection are withheld. How- 
ever, he is head of the press bureau of 
one of the country’s largest industrial 
companies and has been writing for the 
trade and business press for more than 


twenty years.] 


@ THERE’S ROMANCE in an ash 
heap, oomph in a piece of steel, glam- 
or in a boring mill, and public in- 
terest in a concrete slab—provided the 
proper slant is brought to attention. 
Even a diamond is dull until it is cut 
and polished. 

After ll, 
agents, editors and sales managers, to 
say nothing of advertising managers, 
are human. Being such, they are in- 
terested in the things around them as 
well as their work. They all have 
heard the old story that “engineers 
can’t write,” and the corollary that 
In spite 


engineers, purchasing 


writers are seldom engineers. 
of all these dire observations, these 
men keep on reading, and enjoying 
the trade, business, and professional 
publications in their own and allied 
fields as well as the national publica- 
tions. 

We all like to see what the other 
fellow is doing. Two reasons moti- 
vate this desire. One is to gloat over 
how much better we are doing a sim- 
ilar job in our own plants, while the 
other is a sneaking idea, well sup- 
pressed, that possibly we might pick 
up an idea or two that could be 
adapted to our own peculiar problems. 

As a result, practically every de- 
velopment in industry becomes indus- 
trial news. However, there is a wide 
gap between industrial news and pub- 
licity. Publicity seeks to glorify the 
individual, whether a person, corpo- 
ration, or product. Industrial news, 
on the other hand, tells an interesting 


This may 


story about a development. 
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By A VETERAN PUBLICITY WRITER 


be a human interest item describing 
how personnel problems have been 
solved, a technical or semi-technical 
discussion of how a unique problem 
has been conquered in a simple, prac- 
tical way, how a brilliant solution has 
simplified a difficulty of long standing, 
or merely a flow-line description of a 
plant or sequence of operations. 

But above all, even an industrial 
article must be readable. Only a few 
people relax by solving differential 
equations or the Einstein Theory, or 
by listening to the commercials on the 
radio program. Yet these same hu- 
man beings spend hours working out 
crossword puzzles, studying the ad- 
vertising literature of companies to 
perfect the last line of a jingle, or 
pondering over a trade name to see 
how many other words or phrases they 





E. M. Freystadt, head of the New York 
agency bearing his name, may be remem- 
bered by some as a hard hitting Rutgers 
football star, but these days he does his 
sailing into the breeze on Long Island Sound 






can make out of it, which serves to 
make the trade or company name stay 
fixed in their minds. 

Therein will be found the differ- 
ence between industrial news and 
publicity. News gives the reader 
something he can of his own volition 
enjoy; publicity, however, demands 
attention as the price paid for infor- 
mation. Being human, technical and 
professional men react favorably to 
the one and resent the other. 

The writer has seen both phases 
over the course of many years. The 
mere signature of an executive who 
knows nothing about the subject, but 
whose name appears on everything 
that his company permits to appear 
in print, may cause a well-posted op- 
erating man to say “phooey” and pass 
on to a less smoothly phrased discus- 
sion of another problem, even though 
the first story might have been better. 
On the other hand, the signature of 
a specialist well known in his field— 
operating, technical or business—on an 
article prepared for him by the adver- 
tising or sales promotion department 
of his company may cause the busy 
reader to stop and absorb the message. 
The man who actually prepares the 
article must pause and_ consider 
whether the material is worthy of the 
signature which it carries, for too 
much propaganda appearing over th: 
signature of any man will soon de 
feat its own purpose. 

Many operating or technical men 
feel more at ease with a tough pro 
duction problem than they do with » 
pencil or dictating machine. The: 
same men will stand and talk by th 
hour, describing clearly what they a: 
doing, why and how they are doin: 
it, and what they hope to accomplis! 
Ask them to write it out and th 
either refuse or give you such a hal: 
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330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK, N. Y. 


fetal s Engineering Authority 


sand Aly 


The Magazine of Metallurgical ilOy 


LIRCULA TION 
INCHEASE IN THE 


2 LAST THREE YEARS 


In the past three years, METALS and ALLOYS ABC net paid 
circulation has jumped from 4,583 to 8,849 — an increase of 93%. 


The largest increases have been in the quality type of reader such 
as works managers, superintendents, chief engineers, design engi- 
neers, chief metallurgists, etc. 


Please note the three classifications listed below: 


‘BSL 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVES 


From 443 to 1039—an increase of 135°/, 
in three years in this group of readers 
comprised of works managers, plant 
managers, superintendents, master me- 
chanics and foremen. 


ENGINEERING PERSONNEL 


From 708 to 1496—an increase of 111°/, 
in three years in this group of readers 
comprised of chief engineers, design en- 
gineers, development engineers, me- 
chanical and metallurgical engineers. 


METALLURGICAL PERSONNEL 


From 633 to 985—an increase of 56°/, in 
three years in this group comprised of 
chief metallurgists, plant and works 
metallurgists (not research or laboratory 
metallurgists). 











Complete data on METALS and 
ALLOYS’ circulation, rates, etc., is 
contained in our new booklet “File 
Facts on METALS and ALLOYS.” 
May we send you a copy? 








ing and dry exposition that they de- 
feat their own purpose. Hence, a 
writer with a technical background is 
needed, to work with them and 
translate their ideas into written 
words. 

To be effective, an industrial writer 
must actually enjoy sitting down with 
a technical man and translating his 
terse factual descriptions into an easy 
reading story. He must have a wide 
range of interests, for he will meet 
all types of men in the technical and 
operating departments. He must be 
able to walk around a plant with the 
superintendent or plant engineer and 
see the highlights in their true pro- 
portion and logical sequence. 

Go through the average plant with 
a plant man and you will head straight 
for the operation that seems most in- 
teresting to your guide, and you'll 
enjoy the trip because of his personal 
enthusiasm. But if you go through 
the same plant on paper in your fa- 
vorite trade journal, you expect to 
follow the orderly flow of manufac- 
turing operations from the time the 
raw material enters the plant until it 
emerges as a finished product, ready 
for shipment. Here the trained tech- 
nical writer can function to good ad- 
vantage in planning and systematiz- 
ing the description. 

The question as to why a company 
should write about its plant, process, 
or product, is frequently asked. There 
are many answers. One is, Why not! 
Another may be, Because your cus- 
tomers would like to know more about 
how the wheels go ‘round. In fact, 
many of the booklets issued by in- 
dustrial concerns might well have ap- 
peared first in the trade or business 
press. And yet a third reason may 
well be, Because you have a new plant, 
process, or product that is of interest 
to the public. If everyone refused 
to talk, or permit anything to be said 
about their plants or products, we 
would still be without any modern 
trade papers and limited to the trans- 
actions of the learned societies for in- 
formation and data of major impor- 
tance. Such a condition would not 
help in building up a business nor in 
expanding markets and good will. 

Nothing falls flatter in this day and 
age than those weasel words “Me, 
too,” or “Oh, yes, we've been doing 
Modern 


gives credit, and orders, to the con- 


that for years.” business 


cern that has a reputation for being 
out in front. It’s hard for your sales- 
man to recover an order about to be 
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placed with a competitor who has 
“told the world” about his new devel- 
opment, even though your firm has 
been doing practically the same thing 
for years without having mentioned 
the fact. It’s only human nature for 
a customer to ask your salesman why 
you have not said something about it 
—and to question whether you actu- 
ally have had the process hidden away 
or are merely hoping to get aboard 
the band wagon by fast footwork at 
the last minute. 

One criticism that is frequently 
made of companies who send material 
to the trade and business press is that 
while they expect codperation from 
the editors they do not themselves co- 
Sperate. Good press relations imply 
a reasonable degree of codperation. The 
firm that is willing to furnish an 
editor with the data necessary to build 
up a story he wants will in turn find 
the editor much more willing to 
give the space required for a story 
which the firm would like to see 
printed. All too frequently those 
firms that send out the greatest quan- 
tity of unsolicited material are the 
most parsimonious when it comes to 
giving out any information as to their 
own practices. Yet these firms some- 
times wonder why more of their ma- 
terial does not appear in print. 

Many industrial executives, partic- 
ularly those of the “old school” are 
fearful that any published material 


Why You Get 
PROMPT 


SHIPMENT 
From Fisher 











FISHER SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


- =p pe 


7rt-278 FORBES STREET PITTSQURGH PENNA 


Fisher Scientific Company, Pittsburgh, has 
not forgotten that people who buy always 
want prompt shipment and here's how its 
service is featured on the back page of 
the company house organ "The Laboratory” 


















will disclose their “trade secrets.” 
Most so-called trade secrets are actu- 
ally common knowledge, though, of 
course, there are exceptions. One con- 
fidential investigation in a field no- 
torious for its secret processes disclosed 
the fact that a surprisingly large per- 
centage of the firms were jealously 
guarding the same identical “secret”! 
Business men in general are now in- 
clined to realize that if information 
is wanted, it can always be obtained 
if one is willing to pay the price. 
Consequently, it would appear that 
the automotive industry has a sensible 
policy in releasing information just as 
soon as the new models are on the 
market. The :manufacturers feel that 
it would be impossible to keep a proc- 
ess secret for very long, and conse- 
quently the developing firm is entitled 
to the credit at least. Each company 
feels confident of its ability to keep 
ahead without trying to lock up its 
secrets and ride on past prestige. 

In the case of sales practices a se- 
cretive attitude frequently holds true. 
Yet, if the practice is effective, a mar- 
ket reaction is inevitable. As soon as 
it occurs, or shows signs of develop- 
ing, competition will ensue. Conse- 
quently, many executives feel that it 
is wise to tell their story just as soon 
as their plan is well established, yet 
before active competition has devel- 
oped. They feel that by the time the 
rest of the trade is doing the same 
thing they will have developed some- 
thing new. As a result, such firms 
maintain their position at the head of 
the parade, welcome in customers’ and 
editors’ offices alike as progressive and 
codperative leaders in their fields. 

The industrial writer can function 
to good advantage by getting the 
complete story from the man who 
knows and then preparing to meet the 
policy practice determined by the ex 
ecutive officer, acting as liaison man 
between the various departments con 
cerned. Credit may be achieved by 
telling about a plant, process or prod 
uct while it ‘s still new—and news- 
without disclosing information sub 
ject to patent or controversy. 

The writer must work in close con 
junction with the operating, technica 
sales, advertising, promotion, publi: 
relations, or merchandising depart 
ments, according to the type of stor 
he is preparing. He must preser\ 
the editorial or outside viewpoint, an 
keep at least one foot on the grounc 
at all times even though the sales « 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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ls There a Consumer 
Movement in Industry? 
@ INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS are won- 


dering if there will be echoes of the consumer 
movement, now agitating the general advertis- 
ing field, among buyers of industrial products. 
If so, they are anxious to know what, if any- 
thing, they should do about it. 


Fortunately, the situation in the industrial 
field is different from that affecting general con- 
sumers in just the respect which makes a similar 
development affecting buyers for industry most 
unlikely. That is, the alleged consumer revolt 
is based on failure of manufacturers of general 
products to supply consumers with sufficient in- 
formation about them to justify preference for 
well advertised products. Now the consumer is 
demanding, “Show me!” and is suggesting that 
Uncle Sam intervene to the extent of setting 
up grade standards and consumer education 
facilities. 

The first thing the successful industrial ad- 
vertiser learns about his markets is that he is 
dealing with experts. He is talking to engineers, 
operating men, purchasing executives and gen- 
eral management, all of whom are experienced 
in the use of products of the same general char- 
acteristics as his own. Thus the mere name pro- 
motion which is so often successful in the gen- 
eral field falls flat when addressing industrial 
buyers, and hence reason-why, factual, inform- 
ative copy is the only kind which really interests 
technical men and gets a better acceptance for 
the advertised product. 

This is the burden of the comments of The 
Copy Chasers in O. K. as Inserted, and it is the 
basis of the Tell All campaign now being pro- 
moted by the Associated Business Papers. The 
industrial advertiser is competing for the favor 
of men who know, against other manufacturers 
who are supplying buying information through 
their ads and reference material. If he is suc- 
cessful, he too must prove his case instead of 
merely generalizing about the excellence of his 
product and the fame of his company. 


The consumer movement, as far as its threat 
to industrial advertisers is concerned, is merely 
a movement away from the product regarding 
which the advertiser fails to supply complete and 
convincing information, and toward the product 
which is made familiar and acceptable through 
interesting advertising which is also a satisfac- 
tory source of buying information. 
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Sales Promotion 
Works Wonders 
@ BESIDES ADVERTISING per se, there is a 


great deal that the advertising manager can do 
to help sales. These activities fall in the category 
of sales promotion and inasmuch as but few in- 
dustrial manufacturers are large enough to have 
both a sales promotion manager and an adver- 
tising manager, the work should be shouldered 
by the latter. 

As a matter of fact, sales promotion work 
offers the opportunity that is being sought 
whereby the advertising manager can increase 
his importance to his company. Realizing the 
need for work of this character in the industrial 
advertising field, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING a few 
months ago inaugurated a department to give 
special attention to these activities as a means 
of focusing attention on their value and stimu- 
lating more work along these lines. 

As an example of how effective the work 
might be, read about the Hancock valve dem- 
onstration which has been credited with increas- 
ing sales of this product 300 per cent. Brilliant 
sales promotion will help advertising managers 
prove the importance of their work. There 
should be more of it. 


St. Louis Manual Is 
Constructive Move 


@ ALONG WITH the Junior Affiliate launched 
recently by the Industrial Marketers of Cleve- 
land, the “study manual” now being built by 
the Industrial Marketing Council of St. Louis 
is a worthy contribution toward a more sub- 
stantial foundation for industrial advertising. 

The St. Louis book, which some may prefer 
to call a handbook or book of rules, is designed 
to establish a common understanding of the 
problems of business and industry so that the 
advertising manager can direct his work more 
closely in line with the needs of his company and 
its general objectives. In addition to this broader 
viewpoint which will be developed by the book, 
it will also serve as a much needed manual on 
industrial advertising practice and procedure. 

Both St. Louis and Cleveland are to be con- 
gratulated for their definite contributions this 
year to industrial advertising and the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. Other chap- 
ters should follow Cleveland’s plan and all chap- 
ters should codédperate to make the St. Louis 
manual a mutual activity. 
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Typical awards which were presented last year to sixteen business paper editors at the New York Conference of the N.I.A.A. in “Indus- 


trial Marketing's” second annual competition for editorial achievement. A total of 284 entries were made by 125 individual publications 


Editors Prepare Entries for Third 
Annual Editorial Awards 


@ BUSINESS PAPER EDITORS are 


beginning to select material from 
ssues of their papers since August 1, 
1939, for entry in INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING’s Third Annual Competition 

Achievement which 
loses Aug. 1. All business papers in 
the United States and Canada regard- 
ess of affiliations are eligible and may 
nter as much material as is appro- 


priate in any or all of the five classi- 


for Editorial 


heations. 
No entry blanks are needed. The 
nly regulations to observe are that 
he material must have appeared dur- 
g the twelve months prior to Aug. 
1940, and that all entries be ac- 
ympanied by a letter clearly stating 
he objective and offering evidence of 
One first award and two 
wards of merit will be made in each 
the following classifications: 
1. For the best series of articles or 
litorials, or general editorial cam- 
tign around a definite objective. This 
iy be a series running over a period 
time or combined as related articles 


sults. 


one issue. 
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2. For the best single article or edi- 
torial pertinent to the advancement 
and welfare of the field served by the 
paper. This may be a technical ar- 
ticle, or an article or editorial treat- 
ing a problem confronting the indus- 
try and suggesting a solution to the 
problem. 

3. For the best pictorial reporting 
job, either of a news nature or that 
of telling a story exclusively with pic- 
tures and captions. This classifica- 
tion is established to stimulate greater 
use in business papers of this tech- 
nique popularized by picture maga- 
zines in the general field. 

4. For the best employes relations 
editorial program. This may be one 
or more articles or specific editorial 
program designed either as an indus- 
trial relations job for the industry 
served by the publication, or to en- 
courage and supply useful material 
and ideas for business paper readers 
to use in their own employes relations 
work. 


§. For the greatest improvement in 
typography, format and general ap- 


pearance with regard to functional 
design and appropriateness to the edi- 
torial services rendered. Recognition 
of refinements in publications of estab- 
lished quality appearance will be given 
in the honorable mentions. 

The jury of awards will comprise 
two advertising managers, two agency 
executives, and an authority on de- 
sign and layout in the graphic arts as 
follows: Harry Neal Baum, manager 
advertising and publicity, Fairbanks 
Morse & Co., and president, Engi- 
neering Advertisers Association; W. 
D. Murphy, 
Sloan Valve Company, and vice-presi- 
dent, National Industrial Advertisers 
Association; Ben D. Waldie, Behel and 
Waldie, Chicago agency; W. I. Brock- 
son, vice-president, Commercial Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc.; and Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, director of typography, 
Ludlow Typograph Company. 

Announcement of the awards and 
presentations of the trophies will be 
made at the Detroit Conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Sept. 18-20. 


advertising manager, 









































































ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Value of Calendars 

We are having some discussion here 
at the office about the possibility of 
using calendars in our advertising 
work. Have you any suggestions or 
reasons for and against the use of a 
calendar to the industrial market? 

SECRETARY. 

In discussing calendars we have 
found that some people believe cal- 
endars form a very important adver- 
tising medium, while others think they 
are so badly overdone as to be waste- 
ful and of questionable value. 

There are, of course, hundreds of 
different types of calendars, from the 
celluloid pocket calendar to the large 
wall calendar. It is difficult to treat 
the subject generally. In your case 
we would suggest the careful study of 
your particular market to determine 
who is sending out calendars, what 
kind they are, how they are accepted, 
etc., before making your investment. 

We have found a very ready ac- 
ceptance for celluloid pocket calendars 
that cost from two and a half to five 
cents a piece. The desk calendar rep- 
resents a very satisfactory piece of 
service literature, though it meets with 
heavy competition from the standard 
office calendars where they are sup- 
plied by the company to their own 
employes. 

In the latter part of December there 
are so many wall calendars sent out that 
some of them, no doubt, are wasted. 
If, however, you have a fine, dignified, 
outstanding calendar with clear type 
and not too much advertising, we be- 
lieve you have a fair chance of success. 

Occasionally a company will dis- 
tribute calendars in the middle of the 
year and in that way avoid the rush 
and get its calendar placed on the wall 
at a time when others are becoming 
soiled and torn. A number of compa- 
nies have used metal backed calendars 
with three-year calendar pads. Sur- 
veys show these have fairly good ac- 
ceptance and long life. 

Certainly the date is an important 
factor in everyone's activities, and if 
your customer will look at your cal- 
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endar for the date he will be reminded 
quite frequently of your company. 


No Salesman Will Call 


I believe that many people who may 
be interested in catalogs or literature 
offered in advertising do not write for 
this material because they fear they 
shall be pestered by salesmen. There- 
fore I have given consideration to in- 
cluding a line in connection with the 
request to write for catalog to the ef- 
fect that no salesman will call unless 
requested. Don’t you believe that this 
would result in getting wider distribu- 
tion for the book and at the same time 
uncover many new prospects who 
might be cultivated by sales letters 
and appointments made for follow-up 
sales calls? 

SALES PROMOTION MANAGER. 

After some study of your question 
and discussion with others, we still are 
unable to take a position with regard 
to your thought that it might be help- 
ful to include a line in the ad featur- 
ing a catalog to the effect that no 
salesman will call unless requested. 


It is quite probable that this note 
would increase your number of in- 
quiries. On the other hand the inquiries 
received might have a questionable 
value. Men in industry who are truly 
interested in certain materials and 
equipment, are usually quite willing 
to have a salesman call, and expect a 
reasonable follow-up. Often they will 
have an assistant or two who can in- 
terview the man without taking his 
personal time. 

So large a percentage of inquiries 
for most companies are already re- 
ceived from the mere curious and we 
believe that the idea that a salesman 
may call represents a reasonable re- 
straining influence. 


Distribution of 
Manufacturers’ Literature 


A distributor of the products of 
more than thirty manufacturers is 
faced with the problem of using all 
of the various pieces of sales literature 
available from these manufacturers. 





At present, manufacturers’ catalogs 
are mailed out and distributed by sales- 
men. Statements which go to most of 
the customer lists monthly always 
carry a piece of literature u hich seems 
to be most appropriate at the time. 
Literature also is inserted in shipments. 

This still leaves an abundance and 
great variety of sales literature. To 
try to make special mailings would 
run into too much money, whether 
the pieces were sent separately or 
whether they were packaged and sent 
as bundles of reference and sales ma- 
terial. Of course, the value of this 
last method is questionable. 

Do you know of any distributors 
with similar problems who have met 
them successfully? Incidently, the dis- 
tributor feels it would be too much to 
ask manufacturers to mail sales litera- 
ture with their imprint to their lists 
as issued. 

ADVERTISING COUNCIL. 

Distributors always have a problem 
in making the best use of manufac- 
turers’ literature as they are limited 
from several standpoints. In the first 
place their margin usually will not 
permit independent preparation and 
distribution of literature or even com- 
plete mailing with letters of the man- 
ufacturers’ literature. In the second 
place, the distributor does not control 
a product and may lose it at any time 
and for this reason does not want to 
place too large an investment in pro- 
motion. 

There are, however, several ways in 
which a distributor can make the most 
of manufacturer codperation. 

1. Distribution of envelope inserts 
and folders with statements in the out- 
going mail. 

2. Distribution of manufacturers’ 
literature by salesmen. 

3. Even when arrangements are 
generally as you have stated, a manu- 
facturer often will go further if he 
notes the distributor is interested in 
tying up his advertising and _ sales 
work as a team. The distributor could 
request the manufacturer for a three- 
piece mailing, which might include the 
following: 

a. Introductory letter asking if 
prospect would like to have the 
manufacturers’ catalog or tech- 
nical bulletins. 

b. Mail catalog in response to re- 
quests and also with proper let- 
ter to preferred list of those that 
did not reply. 

c. Follow-up letter asking for busi 
ness. 

You may think that this will in 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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Plan your machine tool, small tool, spe- 
cial machinery or materials advertising 
now for appearance in what will be 
one of the most timely, most interest- 
compelling issues ever published by 
MACHINERY:—The Third Annual Air- 
craft Number, July. 


With interest in Aircraft so keen, your 
advertisement in July MACHINERY will 
get that extraordinary attention value 
so important to your advertising and 
which MACHINERY provides in such 
full measure. PERSONAL copies for 
every man in the Aircraft field who in- 
fluences the purchase of metal-working 
equipment and materials. 


“Editorial Excellence is the Backbone 
of Advertising Effectiveness”. 


MACHINERY 


New York, N. Y. 
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AC Spark Plug Div. General Motors Corp. 

Accurate Spring Mfg. Co. 

Acheson Colloids Co. 

Ackerman Blaesser-Fezzey, Inc. 

Aetna Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 

Air Reduction Sales Co. 

Ajax Mfg. Co., The 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 

Aluminum Co. of America 

Aluminum Industries, Inc. 

American Bosch Corp. 

American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 

American Cable (Div. Amer. Chain & Cable 
Co., Inc.) 

American Chemical Paint Co. 

American Coil Spring Co. 

American Felt Co. 

American Screw Co. 

American Steel & Wire Co 

Atlas Drop Forge Co. 

Auburn Mfg. Co. Div of Atwood Vacuum Co, 


Bakelite Corp. 

Bantam Bearings Corp. (Subsidiary of The 
Torrington Co.) 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Barnes Company, Wallace, Div. Associated 
Spring Co 

Barnes - Gibson - Raymond, Div. Associated 
Spring Co 

Bearings Co. of America 

Bendix Products Div of Bendix Aviation Corp 

Berger Mfg. Div. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc 

sijur Lubricating Corp. 

Borg & Beck Division Borg-Warner Corp 
jorg-Warner International Corp. 

Borg-Warner Service Parts Co. 

Bower Roller Bearing Co. 

Brown-Lipe Gear Co 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co 

Bullard Co., The 

Bundy Tubing Co. 

Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., The 

Business Publishers International Corp. 


‘alumet Steel Division 

‘arboloy Co . Inc. 

arnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
hicago Molded Products Corp. 
‘incinnati Milling Machine Co., The 
incinnati Grinders, Inc. 
‘incinnati Shaper Co., The 

ities Service Oil Co 

‘learing Machine Corp. 
‘leereman Machine Tool Co. 
‘leveland Punch & Shear Works Co., The 
‘leveland Twist Drill Co. 
‘leveland Worm & Gear Co., The 
limax Molybdénum Co. 

‘old Metal Process Co., The 
‘olumbia Steel Co, 

‘onsolidated Mac hine Tool Corp 
‘ontinental Motors Corp 
‘ontinental Screw Co 

‘orbin Serew Corp 

‘otta Transmission Corp 

‘ummins Engine Co 

‘urtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 


St tn ee 


DandW Publications, Inc. 

Danly Machine Specialties, Inc. 
Davis Keyseater Co 

Delta Mfg. Co. (Industrial Division) 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co 

Detroit Gear & Machine Division 
Detroit Rex Products Co. 





Detroit Vapor Stove Division 

Diesel Equipment Co. 

Dole Vaive Co., The 

Donaldsyn Co.. Inc. 

Dow Chemical Co., The 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. (du Pont Plas- 
tic Division) 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc. 

Duro Metal Products Co. 
















Eclipse Machine (Division Bendix Aviation 
Corp.) 

Electric Furnace Co., The 

Emerman & Co., Louis E. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 

Excelsior Leather Washer ¥ 


















Federal Bearings Co., 
Federal-Mogul Corp. 
Felters Co., Ine. 

Foote Bros. Gear & M& 
Ford Motor Co. 
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Hall Mfg. Co. 
Harrison Radiator D 
Heald Machine Co., Th 
Hoof Products Co. 
Hotel Coronado (St. Louis) 
Hotel Drake (Chicago) 
Hotel Wellington (New Y« 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Hyatt Bearings, Div. Gene 


Corp. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., "reg 


Ingersoll Steel & Dise Division 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Div. Borg-Warner Corp. 
Inland Steel Co. 

International Nickel Co., Inc. 

Iron Age, The 





Jenkins Bros. 

Johansson Division (Ford Motor Co.) 

Johnson Bronze Co. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. American Iron & 
Steel Works 









Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
King-Seeley Corp. 
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Laminated Shim Co., Inc. 

Lamson & Sessions Co 

Langing Stamping Co. 

La Salle Steel Co. 

Le Blond Machine Tool Co., R. K., The 
Lee & Son, K. O. 

Lincoln Electric Co., The 

Littell Machine Co., F. J. 

Long Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

» Manufacturing Division 


etals Co. 

o., Paul 

7 0., R. C., The 

& Co., Inc., P. R. 


Carburetor Division 
sa] Joint Division 
orp. 


y-Warner Corp. 


Div. of General 


he 


s Division 


& Conditioning Division 
nn Bearings Corp. 
=; Electric Lamp Co. 


Ohio Crankshaft Co., The 


Parish Pressed Steel Co. 

Parker-Kalon Corp. 

Parker Rust Proof Co. 

Pheoll Mfg. Co. 

Poor & Co. (Canton Forge—Axle Works) 

Potter & Johnston Machine Co. 

Pratt & Whitney (Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co.) 

Progressive Mfg. Co. 

Pump Engineering Service Corp. 


Raymond Mfg. Co. (Division Associated Spring 
Corp.) 





Rehnberg-Jacobson Mfg. Co. 

Republic Steel Corp., Alloy Steel Division 
Rockford Die & Tool Works, Inc. 
Rockford Drilling Machine Division 
Rockford Screw Products Co. 

Ruby Chemical Co. 

Russell Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Joseph T. 


SKF Industries, Inc. 

Salisbury Axle Co. 

= Son, A. (Div. of Scovill Mfg. Co., 
nc.) 

Scovill Mfg. Co. 

Scully-Jones and Co. 

Sealed Power Corp. 

Shakeproof Lock Washer Co. 

Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co., The 

Shuler Axle Co., Inc. 

Spicer Mfg. Corp. 

Spring Washer Industry 

Standard Electric Time Co. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

Steel & Tubes, Inc. 

Stolpher Steel Products Co. 

Strom Steel Ball Co. 

Stuart Oil Co., Ltd., D. A. 

Sun Oil Company 

Sundstrand Machine Tool Co. 


Taylor Sales Engineering Co. 
Texas Co., The 

Thomas Steel Co. 
Thompson-Bremer & Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Tompkins-Johnson Co. 
Torrington Co., The 

Truscon Steel Co. 

Twin Dise Clutch Co. 


Udylite Corp., The 
Union Drawn Steel (Div. of Republic Steel 
Corp.) 
— Air Cleaner Div. of United Specialties 
0. 
United States Steel Corp. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. 
Verson Allsteel Press Co. 
Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co. 


Wagner Electric Corp. 

Warner Automotive Parts Division 

Warner Gear Co., Ltd. 

Warner Gear Division 

Waukesha Motor Co. 

Western Felt Works 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

White Dental Mfg. Co., S. S., The (Industrial 
Division) 

Wilcox-Rich Division of Eaton Mfg. Co. 

Wisconsin Steel Co. 

Wittek Mfg. Co. 

Worcester Stamped Metal Co. 

Wrought Washer Mfg. Co. 

W yman-Gordon 


Young Radiator Co. 


Zollner Machine Works 



































O. K. 


AS 


It Comes in a Flash 

For a change, let’s not talk about 
copy in the first part of today’s lec- 
ture. Let’s talk instead about visual- 
ization, 

We don’t know how the rest of 
you go about the business of writing 
an ad—whether you start with a defi- 
nite headline idea, or work from an 
illustration or just sit down and write 
and wait for something live and kick- 
ing to come out the end of your 
pencil. 

It seems to us, though, that the 
person who creates the ad ought to 
approach it in pretty much the same 
way as the reader approaches it. The 
ad—or the idea which gives it life— 
should be pretty complete and definite 
before it’s even started. Not the 
headline—not the illustration exactly 
—but the situation. You think about 
what you've got to sell and you think 
about the market and you keep your 
thinking down the alley of the 
strategy that happens to be directing 
the campaign you're working on—and 
you grope for a slant, a twist, an 
angle, a—there it is... you can see 
it clear as day—you're going to tell 
‘em that. They'll understand what 
you mean, right off—you rush into 
the Art Dept. 

“Lookit, Joe, forget that for a min- 
ute, will you? Lookit, a packing case, 
see, with lettering on it—you know, 
like with a stencil—Handle with 
Care’—and a guy inside it—montage 
effect, see?—-sitting there telephoning, 
talking into a telephone. Now that’s 
up in one corner, and coming out of 
the packing case is a line, see, a tele- 
phone wire, going over to the other 
side of the ad where there’s a girl— 
she’s listening to the phone. See the 
gag? Your voice—handle with care, 
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INSERTED 


The Copy Chasers Discuss 


Visualization and How Ads are Written 
... Get the Reader Into the Picture . . . But not TOO Much 


Your voice ... with CARE 


Whew vom send vom 


eur &) tele pmeme of 


Prices im per tect shape 


« 








got it? T’ll work out a headline— 
couple paragraphs of copy, and then 
some pictures showing how the tele- 
phone is made in the Western Electric 
plant. Get the idea?” 

Mister, that’s visualization, 
practiced by Frank Donshea, 
Newell-Emmett Co., Inc., New 
York agency, who also had a 
finger in the copy writing along 
with P. L. Thomson, director of 
public relations, and W. A. 
Wolff, then advertising manager. 

“Nothing to do until tomorrow.” 
Which did the Cutler-Hammer copy- 
writer think of first—that headline or 
the picture of a tanker riding low in 
a storm-mad sea, green water turning 
white as it breaks over the deck, al- 
most blotting out the motor control 
on that deck? Nothing to do until to- 
morrow—"“and tomorrow’s work is 
10,000 miles from home.” No—they 
came simultaneously: perhaps not 


quite that headline, but the situation, 
whole, real, dramatic. Copy—a mere 
detail: “For the Cutler-Hammer Mo- 
tor Control on that deck, as on thou- 
sands of other ships, is expected to 
perform faultlessly anywhere, any- 
time.” 

U. S. Steel, for Cyclone Fence, asks 
“How Do Burglars Rate YOUR 
Plant?” Picture of one plant—un- 
fenced—is marked “Easy!” Next pic- 
ture—a flimsy patched-up fence—is 
marked “Maybe.” Then: a Cyclone- 
protected plant, marked “Not a 
chance.” 

Get that situation! Fact: Maryland 
Casualty Company has written a great 
part of the contract bonds furnished 
by contractors working on the aque- 
duct for New York City’s new water 
supply. Situation: a glass of water— 
a photograph, simple, stark. Headline: 
“A $300,000,000 glass of water.” 

Fact: In a Fairchild plane you get 
riding comfort for four persons with 
ample head, leg, arm and luggage 
room, and the operating cost is very 
low. Situation: Four people riding 
in mid-air—buc no plane—they’re just 
sitting there, having fun, above the 
clouds. Headline: “Four Fly in Com- 
fort at Two Cents a Mile in a Fair- 
child.” 

Fact: To drive a slotted screw you 
may need any of the following: more 
than one screw, awl, vise, hand brace, 
hammer, file, iodine; with a Phillips 
Screw all you need is the screw and 2 
power driver. Situation: contrastins 
pictures of the relative amount ot! 
paraphernalia involved. 

Fact: The reader is to be convinced 
that wherever there is inventory the: 
is a sound basis for borrowing an 
that field-warehousing this inventor 
through Douglas-Guardian Warehou 
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Corp. will enable him to get money on 
favorable terms. Situation: a pack- 
ing-box “man” stepping out of a pile 
of warehouse stock as if he had been 
cut out of it with a cookie-cutter. 
Headline: “Put Your Inventory to 
Work If You Need Working Capital.” 

Fact: It’s fun to shop where the 
store is Carrier air-conditioned, be- 
cause it’s so comfortable. Situation: 
attractive girl examining a shoe—out 
in the middle of a lake! Headline: 
“Air like this—Indoors!” 


Fact: American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company’s safety consul- 
tants foresee, from a study of present 
plant conditions, future accidents. 
Situation: the shadow of a worker 
projected on the wall in the shape of a 
wheelchair. 

Fact: Nickel resists brine corrosion. 
Situation: A walrus chef cooking up 
an undersea lunch for a school of mer- 
maids. Headline: “Even under the 
Sea, Equipment of Nickel Would Last 
a Lifetime.” (International Nickel 
Company.) 


Get the Reader Into the Picture 


Pictures make it easy for your 
reader to imagine himself in the situa- 
tion. Here’s a spread for Bowes “Seal 
Fast,” telling service stations “How to 
increase your profits $60, $80, $100 
per month.” Good headline—now let’s 
make the story real. First, picture 
labelled “Old Way” with a big cross 
over it: the attendant is fixing a cas- 
ing by putting in a cheap boot that 
makes no profit and will cause trouble 
for the customer. Seven panels illus- 
trate the “Bowes Way”: Mr. Jones has 
1 puncture, does not know casing is 
damaged; attendant rolls tire on Bowes 
Check-N-Spect, finds and _ repairs 
danger spot in casing; six months 
later, customer remembers good serv- 
ice, turns in two tires for $1.50 allow- 
ince on each of two new ones; station 
regrooves with Bowes Tire Regroover ; 
puts tires on sale for $3.50; Mr. Smith 

ho drives a 1935 model) comes in, 

| the Check-N-Spect shows one tire 
1¢; Mr. Smith buys one of the sec- 
l-hand tires good for 5,000 miles. 
Pictures made a not-too-exciting story 
j.te readable. Scenario by Leo 
Pornett, president, Leo Burnett 
( ompany, Inc., Chicago agency. 
high Safety Shoe Company fur- 

ies an unretouched photograph of 
in who says, “This 300-Ib. casting 

on my foot! It sheared off the 
leather instead of my toes! I’m 

| I was wearing my Lehigh Safety 
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Shoes!”” Then: a picture of the shoe 
that saved the workman’s toes. 


Scovill Mfg. Company makes an un- 
bounded variety of metal products— 
more than many people may realize. 
So a man is shown at his desk, dictat- 
ing; everything drawn in a thin line, 
except the articles in the room that 
are Scovill-made; these are brought 
out in heavy line and solid black. “At 
his finger tips . . . twenty-five remind- 
ers of Scovill.” 

It’s even as simple as this. Fact: 
gaskets are replaced in flanged pipe 
lines without hammers, chisels or 
wedges by using Flange-Jacks, a prod- 
uct of Garlock Packing Company. 
Situation: the Flange-Jack in opera- 
tion. Headline: ““New, Easy Way to 
Replace Gaskets!” 


Tell-All With Pix 


Pictures make it easy to explain. 
In an ad for American Window Glass 
Company, shadowgraph photos com- 
pare the perfect vision through Lus- 
traglass with the distortion in top 
quality window glass, in order to ex- 
plain “Looks Like Plate Glass—Sells 
at Window Glass Prices.” 


Water vapor in the air striking the 
cold inner wall of an insulated truck 
body condenses into drops of water 
next to the insulation. The insulation 
may soak up the moisture by capillary 
action, causing damage—wnless the 
insulation is Dry-Zero. Explained by 
a picture of a glass of cold water. 

Hercules Powder Company uses 
sketches to show how Primatube speeds 
up loading. Line Material Company 
uses photographs to show how L-M 
Drop-On Connectors save time on 
every tap-off. C. B. Hunt & Son use 
diagrams to show ‘“What’s Inside 
‘Quick-As-Wink’ Valves and How 
They Operate.” 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company dia- 
grams light refracted to the ceiling 
by the interior faces of prismatic-type 
glass blocks, then sketches two rooms 
to indicate how daylight passing down 
through ordinary glass areas is ab- 
sorbed by dark floors, making the 
room poorly lighted—and how the 
combination of two types of Insulux 
blocks distributes daylight for good 


sight throughout the room. 
Novel Layouts and Art Treatments 


Erie Meter Systems, Inc. bought a 
four-page insert, died out a hole on 
page one to reveal the dial of an Erie 
Pump on page three. Black back- 

















ground, varnished, handsome draw- 
ings, but. Copy on page one is “Erie”; 
on pages two and three is “Erie is Big- 
ger and Better for ’40”; and on page 
four a little specification copy that is 
almost too small to read! 

On the other hand, Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation reproduced a 
chart with fine lines and small letter- 
ing and offered to send the reader an- 
other reproduction of the chart— 
equal in quality to the magazine’s 
presswork—but turned out on a dupli- 
cating machine. 

Modine Manufacturing Company 
employed a neat layout trick, splitting 
an ad on opposite sides of a spread 
with the magazine’s editorial matter 
in between. On the left, the President 
stated a problem; on the right the 
Plant Engineer gave him the answer: 
specifying Modines. 

Very often a two-page insert fails 
to provide any connection between 
front and back. Milcor Steel Com- 
pany has the people who appear on 
front, reappear on back. There’s also 
a note at the bottom of the front: 
"Now See Back of Page.” Smart. 

Less effective a stunt is to substitute 
pictures for words inside a sentence 
the way The Borden Company does in 
the headline, “Even a (picture of 
sponge) can’t hold a (picture of can- 
dle) to the new, improved Breadlac!” 
What good is that? 

American Cyanamid Company stole 
a march by publishing microscopical 
pictures—in four colors direct from 
Kodachrome negatives made on a 
metallograph — of ore samples, and 
spoiled it all with stilted, long-worded, 
inhuman copy that a metallurgist, not 
an advertising man, surely wrote. 

And Bay State Abrasive Products 
Company ran a picture of its products 
the long way of the page—a first-class 
nuisance if you ask us. 

(Continued on next page) 
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But Not Too Much 


A word of caution about “tell-all” 
copy: don’t compress your informa- 
tion too tightly in your effort to get a 
lot into the space you’ve bought. The 
reading eye takes in text by leaps and 
bounds, and when you make a half- 
dozen important sales points in a single 


sentence, it’s hard going. These two 


paragraphs in a J. M. Huber, Inc. ad 
are too full, yet they are only two of 
seven on a single page: 

“So instantaneously does Velo Cold Set 
Ink solidify that it rests on the top layer 
of the uppermost fibers of the paper... 
actually bridges over pin holes into which 
ordinary, liquid inks would be quickly 
sucked 

“Neither penetrating nor spreading, this 
ink stays on the surface, producing stronger 
solids, leaving cleaner highlights, and elimi- 
nating strikethrough even on thin, porous 
stocks. Small type is made noticeably 
more legible, and fine-screen halftones can 
be printed on tough, absorbent paper. As 
always, when quality paper is used, maxi- 
mum pictorial contrast results.” 

Nothing more than the more fre- 
quent use of the period would have 
made all the difference in the world. 
For example, out of an Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas ad: 

“Being glass, Fiberglas basic material 
doesn't burn or decay. It isn’t harmed by 
moisture. It isn’t food for rats or vermin 
No acid (except HF.) will eat it. It won't 
conduct electricity It’s as unchanged by 
time as time itself.” 

Now here is some copy that reads 


unevenly—as though it were written 


hastily in an effort to get every- 
thing down—and never re-written for 


smoothness (Electric Controller && 


Mfg. Co.): 

“Here is the Magnet for handling fin- 
ished, cold-strip-mill coils. Designed spe 
cifically for this purpose. Fits the coil 
mechanically magnetically. The crane 
operator can move it into the tightest 
places . . . to pick up a coil or deposit 
one—because the EC@M Type CSM Mag 
net 1s compact 

“Don't gamble on your coil handling re 
quirements. The CSM Magnet has a large 
factor of satety Also has wide pole shoes 
which span the coil-turns and protect the 
coil edges from the magnet-pressure. This 
important feature distributes the strong 
magnetic pull, which is even greater than 
the magnet weight, uniformally [sic} over 
the top surface of the coil.” 

How different this excerpt from the 
middle of a message to restaurauteurs 
from Birds Eye Frosted Foods: 

He knows what hundreds of hotel 
and restaurant operators know: that Birds 
Eye brings to his kitchens fruits and vege- 
tables in season and out . you can't 
match anywhere for glorious garden-fresh 
ness and flavor! And, to his menus, a 
change of pace as dramatic as strawberries 
in January and farm-fresh corn on 
Lincoln's Birthday! 

“Birds Eye Foods come ready to cook or 


serve. They're packed in convenient 40 
oz. cartons (16 to 20 servings to the car 
ton), so you can arrive at an accurate 
check on portion costs to the last 
penny! months in advance.” 
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The Racing Form 

There appears to be some difference 
of opinion as to who has the edge. 
“Seybold has the edge,” claims Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company. ““Disston has 
the edge,” maintains Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc. That’s what happens when 
paper trimmer and saw manufacturer 
hit on the most obvious phrases for a 
slogan. 

Business paper advertising just now 
has a severe case of “Cases.” Two that 
start off pretty much alike are, “The 
Case of the Drip that Killed” and 
“The Case of the Drooling Transform- 
ers,” Crane Co. and Line Material 
Company respectively. Until every- 
body else begins to copy this Sherlock 
Holmes technique, it’s surefire. Put 
“The case of” 
and you’ve got a stopper. 

We feel pretty badly about three of 


in front of anything 


our favorite advertisers employing 
tricks that the Copy Chasers have 
hooted at for years—and all in the 
same issue of Electrical Manufactur- 
ing! (April.) 

Page 32—‘“Grandpa never worried 


about Lock Washers!” 


grandpa in horse and gig. Copy about 


Picture of 


the modern automobile needing some- 
thing more efficient than paint and 
rust to hold the bolts on—Shake proof 
Lock Washers, for example. 

Page 37—“‘A Mere Temporary ‘Bit- 
ing Hold’ is O.K. on this nut”—re- 
ferring to a squirrel’s breakfast—"“but 
not on ¢his nut.” Spring Washer In- 
dustry. 

Page 81—‘The ‘Iron’ Horse.” Pic 
ture of an ancient boiler-on-wheels 
Copy on the lack of resemblance be- 
tween that and a modern locomotive 
—and between early asbestos insulated 
wires and Rockbestos. Bah! 

In each case, however, copy and 
minor illustrations are packed with 
good solid sales argument and substan 
tiation. They’re B-plus ads—in spite! 

We also like the note at the end of 
an Abrasive Products, Inc. ad: 

“We pay the bill if the right A P 
Abrasive doesn’t cut your costs. Just ser 
for a ream or 50 yard roll of the A P 
paper or cloth suited to your needs. Us 
up to half of it. If it doesn’t cut your fi 
ishing costs, return the unused half to 
and no bill will be sent. Do it now!” 

There’s an interesting comparison to 
be made between two spreads run b 
the same advertiser concurrently 
two publications reaching the san 
market. 

The advertiser is Cincinnati Grin 
The product: grinders wi 
Filmatic spindle bearings. No. 1, 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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tioning and Allied Equipment 


That There are Two Separate Markets 





Field, 





That in Each Market ONE Publication Stands Out! 


ur Products Move In 


, RESIDENTIAL AIR CONDITIONING, 
is Market When You WARM AIR HEATING and: 


e These Dealers ‘Lined Up’ SHEET METAL WORK 


esidential air conditioning and warm 
heating is a dealer market —a market 
re the successful dealer is a contractor, 
ipped to fabricate and install as well as 
the required products. 


That's why one group — the warm air 
ing and sheet metal contractors—gets 
lion’s share of this big volume, ever 
anding business. HEATING 

WHOLESALERS - AND 





WARM AIR OTHER MANU. 


FACTURERS 
WHO MAY USE 


eep this one group of active dealer- SHEET METAL YOUR EQUIP. 


is permanently solved. 


¥ 
& 
: 
ow can you get and KEEP a set-up of 
m kind? Advertising each month in 

ERICAN ARTISAN will turn the 
fk — and at relatively LOW Cost! 





MENT WITH 


tractors “lined up,” and your sales prob- CONTRACTORS THEIR OWN 


THIS ONE PAPER Gives Effective Coverage of these 
Important Purchase-Control Factors in this Market 


AMERICAN ARTISAN reaches 
dealer-contractors now handling the 
bulk of all domestic air conditioning, 
warm air heating and sheet metal 
work — a reader audience of business 

producers who are the KEY to 
effective distribution for any 
manufacturer interested in the 
residential market. 


Subscribers to AMERICAN 
ARTISAN sell automatic heat- 
ing, oil burners, gas burners and 
small stokers — just as they sell 
every other product required for 
complete air conditioning or 
warm air heating installations. 
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These AMERICAN ARTISAN 
subscribers are also the contrac- 
tors who fabricate the ducts and 
housings used in air condition- 
ing and heating, and do the gen- 
eral sheet metal work on ALL 
types of buildings—who buy 
not only the necessary mate- 
rials but the tools and machinery 
for fabricating and installing 
them. 


As the chart above indicates, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN gives 
you thorough coverage of deal- 
ers, wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers. By all odds, the one paper 
in the field doing a job. 





6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Headquarters 











WHAT THIS TINY QUARTER-OUNCE CAN DO TO 


YouPROFITS 








GET-VOUR FULL PROFIT With 


Sanitary TROUBLE-FREE 


ALES 


| CONTINUED FROM PaGE 56} 


Machinery, is headed “On the Nose 
Every Time.” There are three views 
of an operator and foreman discuss- 
ing the operator’s ability to do better 


work with the new grinder. Copy 


starts: “Accuracy that you have 
dreamed about—the kind that makes 
a .0001” limit practical —is yours 


with,” etc. It goes on about precise, 


sensitive, positive controls, accurate 
tipping, fine finishing, vibrationless 
operation (introducing Filmatic), ab- 
solute concentricity. A separate Copy 
block discusses the Filmatic bearings: 
“Of multiple shoe construction, steel- 
backed and bronze-lined, they're self- 
adjusting for variations in load. Com- 
pletely submerged in oil under pres- 
sure, self-renewing, wedge-shaped oil 
films rigidly support the spindle at all 
times. FILMATIC eliminates mainte- 
nance cost.” 

No. 2, in 
headlined “At last! A _ heart that 
won't stop beating!” Subhead: “Fil- 


matic Stops Grinding Wheel Spindle 


American Machinist, is 


Breakdown.” Illustrations are 


a series of grinders and also a sectional 


Bearing 


sketch of spindle and bearing. Main 
copy reads: “The heart of any grind- 
ing machine is the grinding wheel 
spindle bearing. Here’s where spindle 
flutter,’ wear on bearing surfaces, 
seizure, breakdowns for adjustment 
and repair frequently occur. Now all 
this is stopped by FILMATIC bear- 
ings, with their wedge-shaped oil films, 
which rigidly and accurately support 
the spindle at al! times.” Moreover, at 
there’s box of listed facts 
“Filmatic Meets All the Re 
quirements for a Precision Grinding 
Machine Spindle a 

We'll buy No 

‘The Most Important Man in Amer 

a | 


wa — Line 


the side, 


he ided, 


employ able man without a 
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job—is the dramatic title of McGraw- 
Hill’s promotion of Factory’s August 
issue. Copy is unusually even-keeled 
for publication promotion, ordinarily 
characterized by giddy enthusiasms 
and extravagant promises. This is 
stern stuff, but authoritative rather 


than shrill: 

“We hear much about the preservation 
of free American enterprise. Rightfully so. 
We hear as much about legislative experi- 
ments and bureaucracies which hamper in- 
dustry and frighten private capital. Again, 
rightfully so 

“But had it not been for this man—and 
the methods by which we, as a nation, have 
sought to solve his problem, we would not 
today be faced with the current very real 
threat to our economic freedom.” 

Neat approach to an institutional 


ad: “Why the Taft-Pierce House Em- 
blem Is a Snap Gauge.” 

Dunno whether it was on the basis 
of our suggestion of some time back, 
but we're glad to see industrial ad- 
vertisers talking to somebody else be- 
sides the boss. A whale of a lot of the 
men you’re trying to reach don’t get 


anywhere near the firm’s balance 


sheets, and the only profit and loss 
they’re interested in has to do with 
shoes for the baby. The reasons they 
want to perform a smart piece of buy- 
ing are the ones suggested by— 

Lapp Insulator Co., Inc.—the more- 
“So the old man gives me 
a five-buck raise.” Copy reads, in part: 

“I says, ‘I take my job serious. I study 
a lot mights. I read Electrical World. I 
know a lot about Station Posts. How the 
fog-type design makes uniform leakage dis 
tance, gives better operation under smoke 
like we got, and saves cleaning. How good 
Station Posts are under arcover. How they 
don’t puncture or crack or make radio in 
terference. How 

‘Okay, Okay.” he says, and I go out 
wondering if he’s sore. But today he sees 
me in the yard and he says, “I been think 
ing about that Station Post business, and | 
think you got a good idea. And, he says, 
‘I think a guy that uses his bean like you 
do is sche! more than $32.50 to this com- 
pany. There's five bucks more in your en 
velope starting Friday! ~ 

U. §. Steel—the more-leisure slant: 


“The Wilsons are back in circulation 
again. No more night-owl hours at 


dough slant: 


the plant for Wilson since he let us 
go to work for him.” The Wilson 
family has theatre duckets because 
Jack Wilson, 


used to poring nights over cost sheets, 


a production manager, 


has changed his steel, and now things 
run so smoothly he can grab his hat 
with the rest of the hands when the 
whistle blows. 

Industry’s fuel 


35%.” 


Factory reported: 
and power waste 


Alert Iron Fireman Mfg 


averages 
Company 
quotes this and continues: “Find out 
whether you are wasting one out of 


every three dollars spent on fuel. 


Learn how Iron Fireman users are get- 
ting more B.t.u.’s per fuel dollar by 
lower cost fuel at high efh- 
ciencies. For instance, Bowser Pump 
of Wayne, Indiana, is saving $5300 
year on fuel costs, and earning a 76‘ 


burning 


return on its investment in Iron Fire- 
man Stokers.” 

This is the kind of straightforward, 
simple ad-writing we like (Carborun- 
dum ): 

How to Make an Extra Sale With 1! 
Extra Words! 

1. There's been a lot of talk about “sell 
ing sentences” that make people buy 
Here's one that hardware dealers are 
using to bring in extra sales . 

2. Here's all you do. Whenever you sell 
an edged tool, just say this ten-word 
sentence: How about a Carborundum 
Brand Sharpening Stone to keep it 
sharp? 

3. The customer is delighted! And yor 
ring up an extra sale. The same stunt 
works for every knife, chisel or other 
cutting tool in your store. There's 
Carborundum Brand Sharpening Ston 
for each one! 

Apparently the Sanitary Scale is the 
only one which registers as closely as 
1/32-ounce. Many scales lose as much 
as ¥4-ounce on the first pound. Hence: 
‘Just Look What This Tiny Quarter- 
Ounce Can Do to Your Profits.”” The 
copy divides up various orders of 
ready-to-serve meat into cost, over- 
head and profit, and figures the per- 
centage of profit that is represented 
by a 


scales. 


4-ounce discrepancy in the 
The conclusion is: 


On a 3-lb. draft a quarter-ounce may 
not mean much only 5.2% of your 
profit. But on a '4-lb. draft it means that 
you give up exactly 62.5% of your net 
profits! When you remember that one out 
of every three orders is for less than 
pound, that tiny quarter-ounce can actually 
make or break you! 


That’s turning facts into truly sig 


nificant copy. Worth a star for 
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E. I. Eger, Cruttenden & Eger, 
Chicago agency. 

The best piece of poetry of the 
month was probably unintentional, 
being a headline atop a Modine Con- 
vector ad. It went: 


“No bolts 
“No screws 
“No tools 
“To use.” 


No trying to rhyme this copy: 
“You save 10 to 25 minutes time on 
every Modine Convector you install. 
Any of your men can attach the front 
of a Modine Convector to the rear 
half of the enclosure that quickly and 
easily. 30 seconds installation time. 
Think of it! Then remember that 
very time one of your men installs 
one inclosure front of the screw type 
ou lose 10 to 25 minutes time that a 
Modine would save.”” One cut shows 
why it just takes two hands and thirty 
seconds; another cut proves the con- 
ector is attractive. Then the tag 

e —‘‘Modine — the Convector with 

time-saving enclosure front de- 

‘n.” No Shelley is C. F. Lum, 
Cramer-Krasselt Co., Inc., Mil- 
waukee agency, but he knows a 
sonnet-full about selling prose! 


Boost-of-the-Month 


Che other month we cheered an ad- 
tiser who stepped into his competi- 
shooting the works and no fooling. 
re’s another, the daring firm being 
Max Wocher & Son Company, 
iutacturer of an operating lamp for 
pital work. 
[he headline is “After the Sour 
ipes Have Ripened, All Operating 
ps Will Be Explosion Proof.” And 
’s the rest of it: 


Ries-Lewis Model BE is the only 
r Operating Light bearing the coveted 
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marker of Underwriters’ Laboratories 





, Inc., Light—based on actual, scientific tests in 


certifying it for use in explosive atmos- Underwriters’ Laboratories or our own: 


pheres. 
As surely as night follows day the 


1. Explosion proof. Ries-Lewis Lights 
Ries- bear the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 


Lewis Model BE will be copied. But it Inc., reexamination marker, Class 1, 
takes years of effort and lots of money to Group C. 

build explosion-proof lights. Meanwhile, 2. 4,000 Foot Candles. Witnessed tests 
hospital executives are going to hear mis- with a calibrated meter showed better 


statements like this—‘The Ries-Lewis 


Lamp than 4,006 foot candles of light on the 


is not Underwriters’ Laboratories ap- spot 
proved’; ‘it is unbearably hot’; ‘it is not 3. No heat rise in the Cool Zone. There 
bright enough’; ‘anesthetic gases fall, so was no perceptible temperature rise 
explosion-proof lights aren't necessary’; after exposure of a standard thermom 
‘they are unreasonably expensive.” eter for one hour. 

DON’T YOU BELIEVE THEM! 4. Not Expensive. Ries-Lewis Model BE 

Those words will be spoken by men with explosion protection is just slight 
who vainly covet the luscious grapes ond ly Pe a than non-explosion proof 
call them sour moces. ‘ 

Here is our unqualified statement of the These _ = salient ee In addi 
truth about the Ries-Lewis Model BE (Continued on Page 87) 
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under your control 
to help you build pri- 
mary and secondary dis- 
tribution abroad, bring 
to your attention over- 
seas merchants who are 
real prospects and act as 
a constant source of sales 
contacts. Credit report- 
ing, translation and 
many other specialized 
services are available to 


advertisers. 











I porters Gue has the greatest 
coverage overseas in the Machinery, Hardware, Elec- 
trical and Allied Trades, It is read in 1856 busi- 
ness communities in 114 countries because it talks 
the overseas buyers’ language about new American 
equipment.’ 

A non-technical journal, its English and Spanish 
Editions together are read by 50,000 buyers abroad. 
Of these readers, exclusive of coverage in other 
trades,25% handle machinery and engineering equip- 
ment; 35% handle hardware and tools; and 31% 
handle electrical equipment. 

Tue Larcest ReapersHip Asroap IN THESE TRADES 

Published bi-monthly in alternating months. Six 
issues in English, 25,000 circulation guaranteed per 
issue. Six issues in Spanish, 25,000 circulation, guar- 
anteed per issue. 

For details write for booklet “The Bulk of the 
Purchasing Power,” available on request. 
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A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 


marketing procedure, 


written by editors of business papers 





Railway Outlook 
Encouraging 
@ THERE APPEARS TO BE no 
reason, on the basis of results thus far 
in the year, for modification of early 
forecasts that 1940 will prove to be 
a more encouraging year for the rail- 
roads than any in the last ten. 
Although revenues have not in- 
creased as greatly as was hoped for 
some months ago, due to adverse in- 
fluences that business generally began 
to feel in February, there are signs 
that these influences have been tem- 
porary. Car loadings, for instance, 
were only about five per cent better 
in March than in March last year, 
while car loadings in January had 
shown increase of more than ten per 
cent. An upward relative trend ap- 
peared again in April, the increase for 
about 


that month amounting to 


twelve per cent. However, totals 
still are running below the levels of 
either 1936 or 1937. If the rather 
general belief that the adverse influ- 
ences effective in the later winter are 
temporary proves well founded, ex- 
pectation of even more encouraging 
railroad results as the year advances 
is mot eXtravagant, assuming, of 
course, that the natural ability of 
management to keep operating ex- 
penses in the current ratio to revenues 
is not interfered with. 

The ratio of operating expenses to 
revenues has been showing a rather 
uniformly encouraging trend. Net 
railway opeiating income in the first 
quarter of the year was about twenty- 
five per cent better than in the first 
quarter of 1939. Maintained through 
succeeding months, this rate of im- 
provement should produce a net rail- 
way operating income for the full year 
of about $750,000,000. While that 
margin, ot course, cannot be accepted 
as completely adequate, it may be re- 
garded generally as definitely encour- 
Aging when it 1s considered that net 
income has not 


railway operating 


reached $700,000,000 in any other 
year since 1930, and that it has passed 
Such 


a result will be particularly promising 


$600,000,000 in only one year. 


if 1940 also brings enactment by on- 


gress of the pending legislation to af- 
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ford the railroads at least some meas- 
ure of relief from the current handi- 
caps in their competitive position, to 
which their difficulties have been so 
largely due. Two such results, com- 
bined, should develop a reasonably op- 
timistic railroad outlook.—E.LMer T. 
Howson, Western Editor, Railway 
Age; Editor, Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance. 


Favorable Factors for 
Electrical Construction 

@ SO FAR this year the electrical 
construction industry has lived up to 
the bright promise for it late in 1939. 
Activity in the industrial field has 
held up well, due in part to the fact 
that the recent recession in business 
volume has given industrial plants a 
breathing spell during which they 
could correct deficiencies in their pro- 
duction systems. 

New building construction is still 
small in relation to the amount of 
business which was done in the 1920’s, 
but work started last year has pro- 
Residen- 


tial construction is providing a good 


vided an excellent backlog. 
volume. An examination of the low 
cost type of dwelling shows, that the 
percentage of the building dollar spent 
on the electrical system will actually 
be higher in these homes than in many 
costing two or three times the 
amounts. The Adequate Wiring Cam- 
paign is continuing in full force, with 
an increased number of local bureaus 
promoting adequate wiring in their 
districts. 

The development of small diameter 
building wire for rewiring work seems 
likely to make electrical contractors 
realtively independent of new con- 
struction. By the use of this new wire 
the hundreds of thousands of older 
commercial buildings, and many in- 
dustrial structures, can be rewired at 
a minimum expense to their owners. 
This rewiring work will be done re- 
gardless of seasons and even in cases 
where complete buildings cannot be 
rewired there will be a substantial 
amount of partial rewiring done for 
existing Of prospective tenants. 

A second highly important devel- 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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. G. & W. ELECTRIC SPECIALTY COMPANY of Chicago 
t has used ELECTRICAL WorLD—regularly, force- 
fully, effectively — from the earliest days of 
its commercial life to the leadership position 
it occupies today. George P. Edmonds, Gen- 
eral Manager, feels no hesitancy in attrib- 
uting a real part of G. & W.’s success to 
ELECTRICAL WorRLD. His letter, in addition, 
points to a highly important though frequent- 
ly neglected phase of advertising performance: 


“Selling ideas in a technical field isn’t easy; 
the general tendency is to let somebody else 
try it first. But we know that engineers read 
Electrical World with the confidence that it 


gives them reliable and useful information. 





We believe that applies to the advertising as 
well as the editorial content. Therefore, the 
impressions created through consistent adver- 
tising, consciously or unconsciously, lead to 
( acceptance and sale of our products. 


Thirty years of steady advertising in 
Electrical World has unquestionably contrib- 
' materially to the recognition we enjoy 


» @ the sales successes we have won.” 
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LAPP INSULATOR COMPANY of LeRoy, N. Y., 
launched its WorRLD program back in 1917. 
The fine industry position this company en- 
joys is due, in no small part, to the consistency 
and real excellence of this advertising. Brent 
Mills, Sales Manager, confirms this in the fol- 
lowing significant words: 

“We have always been well pleased with the 
results of our advertising in Electrical World. 

“I believe such a statement coming from us 
means a little more than from many organiza- 
tions, because all our advertising is carried 
out with a definite objective in mind. Seldom, 
indeed, do we run an ad just to run an ad. 
During the many years that we have used 
Electrical World there have been several spe- 
cific tasks for our advertising to perform, and 
the degree to which we have succeeded in 
attaining these objectives constitutes a very 
satisfactory indication of the effectiveness of 
our work. 

“We know that Electrical World has done 
its part of the job in a most gratifying manner.” 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


Serving a Huge and Ever-Growing Market 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42nd St., NY.C 


No. 8 of a series of factual messages designed to demonstrate that GOOD ADVERTISING 
in a leading business publication will invariably produce worth-while sales results 
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Ideas and comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films— Sales Helps 









De Luxe Book Promotes Sale of 
$50,000 Tube Mill 


@ WHEN YOU HAVE a big pro- 
motion job to do, don’t send a post 
card, might well be the advertising 
version of the well known saw about 
the man and the boy. In other words, 
promotional material should be strong 
enough in character to reflect the real 
worth of ‘the equipment it is present- 
ing. This doesn’t mean that it should 
be lavish in appearance, but rather im- 
pressive in good taste. 

Such a piece is now going into cir 
culation from the American Electric 
Fusion Corporation, Chicago, to pro- 
mote the sale of one of its machines, 
which with equipment sells for as 
much as $50,000 and establishes a 
business all its own. The book is en- 
titled “A New Way to Make Gold,” 
ind in reality is a glorified catalog of 
the AEF tube mill which produces 
electrically welded tubing complete 
from flat strip steel. The machine de- 
livers the finished tubing, perfect in 
roundness and concentricity, cut to 
desired lengths in one pass at speeds 
up to sixty feet per minute and re- 
quiring only one man to supervise the 
entire operation 

Because of its tremendous output, 
the machine obviously has a limited 
sales potentiality, possibly four or five 
hundred prospects in the whole world. 
With this limited market in mind, it 
was decided to prepare a most compre 
hensive treatise on the subject, not 
“sparing the horses” in any branch of 
production to make the book not only 
informative, but effective and distinc- 
tive enough to make its recipient want 
to keep it for his personal use, in con- 
trast with so much sales literature 
which does not even get a hearing 
en route to the yawning waste basket. 


Incidentally, this philosophy on ad- 
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A series of spreads from the de luxe book on the American Electric Fusion tube mill show "9 
the technique used. The color view of the factory at the top is framed in a die-cut French 
fold copper foil fly sheet. The second spread shows the detail use in handling features of 


the machine and one of the tipped-in laminated illustrations at the upper right. At ‘he 
bottom is the mammoth four-color reproduction of the machine, also laminated, and 
relation to the spread immediately above indicates how it fits over the detailed blue prin’ © 
the machine. The book was bound in heavy board covered with gold cloth, using red ple 'i¢ 
comb binding, packaged in colored paper boxes and delivered by Western Union messer 
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100% More 
| Advertisers 
in 1940! 


330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 






When a magazine shows a 100% increase in the number of adver- 


tisers. there must be a reason! 


In the case of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT there are many 
reasons — every one a live source of profit to you if you have a 


product or service applicable to the great hospital market. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT is rendering exclusive and valu- 
able services to readers and advertisers unequaled by any 
other hospital publication. That is why the trend is definitely to 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT — the fastest growing publication in 


the hospital field. 


If you would like to know more about these exclusive services 


— these added values — write today for the whole story. You can 


take our word for it, it’s a story you can’t afford to miss! 


The only ABC-ABP publication in the field. 
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100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 










CONTAINER 





cartons 


CORPORATION OF 





AMERICA 


The Container Corporation of America booth was one of the attractive features at the Tenth 
Packaging Exposition in New York. In the spotlight was a mammoth carton into the open end 
of which there moved an endless chain of whimsical, colorful figures symbolizing many of the 
commodities packed in folding cartons. The display included examples of corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping cases as well as folding cartons. An axe display is shown at the left 
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vertising has formed the background 
of American Electric Fusion advertis- 
ing efforts since its inception, and the 
company feels that its wisdom is 
evinced in its consistent and continu- 
ous growth during its twenty years 
existence. Thus in this case is a prod- 
uct of merit, the amount involved 
per sale is no pittance, and the manu- 
facturer is reliable and responsible— 
all of which should be reflected in the 
book. 

Approximately seven months’ time 
was devoted to the production of the 
book, being as carefully planned as an 
architect plans a building. The book 
consists of eighteen 17x11l-inch pages 
of text and illustrations plus copper 
foil fly leafs front and back, and in- 
serts of pockets for holding additional 
booklets on other of the company’s 
products. Each page is a French fold, 
including the foil fly leafs. The cover 
is of Revolite gold cloth mounted on 
hard boards, making it impervious to 
water, heat, light, grease and most 
chemicals, for serviceability. The front 
and back are hot stamped in red and 
black and lined with gold foil. Plastic 
binding with red comb completes the 
effective ensemble. 

Practically all methods of reproduc 
tion were used in producing the book. 
Che body is done in offset, many pages 
have laminated halftone illustrations 
tipped in, and four-color process 
A liberal 


but harmonious use of color is seen 


plates also have been used. 


throughout the book and noticeable is 
the fact that each page differs in de 
sign and color, the ensemble being held 
together purely through characteristic 


handling. 
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The title page has been designed to 
allow for imprinting the recipient’s 
name, using a Leroy lettering set. The 
romance of tubing is set forth in the 
initial spread, followed by one point- 
ing out the uses and naturally the 
markets for tubing. The principle of 
resistance welding is then introduced 
in graphic style and from that point 
on the pages tell a smooth flowing and 
fascinating story of how the machine 
operates and its characteristics. 

In its proper position in the book, a 
26xll-inch four-color process half- 
tone of the tube mill arrests attention. 
This cut is believed to be the largest 
four-color process engraving of a me- 
chanical subject ever made. It was 
produced by first photographing in 
black and white, enlarging, moder- 
ately retouching, rephotographing and 


coloring with analine dies, from which 


This color spread 


the cut was made. 
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The paper clip demonstration for Hancock 
valves has proved so successful that the 
manufacturer has equipped stock-carrying 
dealers with a display for point of sale use 
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has been laminated to produce a strik 
ing and dramatic effect in the prope 
place in the story. Interesting, also 
is the fact that underneath this colo 
illustration is a detail blue print repro 
duction of the machine with all di 
mensions indicated. 

Advantage is taken of the oppor 
tunity to exploit other equipment o 
the manufacturer by including thre 
pages with pockets to receive bulletin 
on other products. Following thes 
pages, two gummed tabs are bound i 
Should the recipient later become 
purchaser of the equipment, additiona 
confidential information concernin 
the manufacture of electrically welded 
tubing is furnished which may be fast 
ened in these tabs. Thus the book be 
comes a veritable “Bible” on the sub 
ject. 

The book was created, written, and 
supervised in production by Herman 
E. Henke, advertising manager. The 
dummy and art was executed by Kort- 
ner and Associates, Chicago. Offset and 
letter press printing was done by North 
State Publishing Company, Hammond, 
Ind., and W. B. Conkey Company 
of that city did the binding. Each 
book is packaged in a marigold colored 
paper box, supplied by Kroeck Paper 
Box Company, Chicago, and packed 
in a Hinde and Dauch corrugated 
shipping container. 

Distribution is being made by West- 
ern Union messenger service with de- 
livery into the hands of the prospect 
personally, with return receipt re- 
quired. A personal letter precedes the 
forwarding of each copy and no detail 
is omitted for a proper build-up to 
make sure the recipient is favorably 
impressed. 

The mechanical cost of producing 
this deluxe piece of promotion, ex- 
clusive of distribution, was $8.60 per 
copy for a run of 1,000. A complete 
record is kept of all deliveries for fol 


low-up purposes. 


Hancock Extends Paper 

Clip Demonstration 

@ CREDITING a simple demons 
tion by salesmen for a 300 per ccnt 
increase in sales of its “500 Brin 


valve, by smashing paper clips betw.en 


3 


the seat and the disc, the Han 
Valve Division, Manning, Maxwel & 
Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., °5 
decided to extend the demonstrat 0n 
to the point of sale at dealers’ count. ‘+. 


For this purpose the company 8 
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EXHIBIT PANELS 
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CAN'T WAIT TO GET 
HOME WITH IT 















PUTS IT OVER 
WITH A BANG! 
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WELL, DON'T BOTHER ME AgouT IT- 
CITHER STOP OUR ADVERTISING OR. GET 
Sarpy 6 MORE 
2=:= 47 ORDER ¢ 
— CLERKS: 












SIX MONTHS LATER... 
RESULTS POUR IN! 
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SHAKEPROOF PRODUCTS 
Samples from “FASTENING HEADQUARTERS” 


Sems 
Reg. .5.Pot.Or. 


OTHER PATENTS 


EPROOF 
Distributor of Shakeproot Prog 





Self. eching 
Set Screw 


U &. PATENTS? ©6282. 486-—-2.003 | Te 2.113 424-—-2.119 429 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


LOCK WASHER COMPANY 2501. Keeler Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
belie 


er nee be reee 


Serew for Plastics Screws tor Met ats 
1. 767 207?--2.186 380 
PATENTS PENDING 


actured by Illinois Tool Works. 
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Foam Bae 


This little box of samples of Shakeproof fastenings was designed primarily as a give-away at 
shows, but is also featured in advertising and has been effective in showing the entire line 


Sales Promotion . . 





prepared an interesting display con- 
sisting of a mounted valve and a re- 
ceptical for paper clips with a small 
sign: “Hancock Valves Won’t Leak— 
Ask to See Why,” all taking but small 
space on the dealer’s counter. The 
counter man is instructed how to 
make the famous paper clip test to 
demonstrate the valve seat hardness. 

An interesting plan is being fol- 
lowed in distributing these displays. 
Each salesman is supplied with one 
stand for placement with a dealer and 
it is up to him to leave it only where 
he has assurance that it will be used 
according to the plan. When he has 
completed these arrangements and 
notified the home office another dis- 
play is sent to him. The idea is that 
the company would rather put out 
only a limited number with the assur- 
ance that they will be used than to 
make wholesale distribution with a 
vreat deal of waste. 


\ direct mail campaign is being 





Human interest through the contrast of 
characters on this window display for build- 
ing supply dealers has made it a popular 
piece in The Barrett Company's dealer helps 
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planned to call attention to the dem- 
onstration in the dealers’ stores. The 
initial reception of the idea has been 
encouraging and M. S. Palmer, sales 
manager, looks forward to it being one 
of his best sales promotion efforts. 


+ 


Steel Corporation 
Releases New Film 


@ THE United States Steel Cor- 
poration has just released a new movie, 
“The Making and Shaping of Steel,” 
for use by technical societies, schools, 
civic and business organizations. 

The new film tells the story of steel 
from the time the ore is mined until 
the finished product leaves the mills. 
It is offered in seven reels, sound on 
film ard is available in either sixteen 
or thirty-five millimeter sizes. Each 
of the seven reels is complete in itself 
and may be used separately, although 
the use of the first two reels describ- 
ing basic operations is recommended in 
combination with any of the other 
reels. 

Roland Reed Productions, Holly- 
wood, produced the picture, the same 
organization that made the corpora- 
tion’s technicolor picture, “Steel— 
Man’s Servant.” 

Other black and white sound films 
being distributed by the corporation 
are “Bridging San Francisco Bay,” a 
four-reel sixteen millimeter picture 
describing the construction of the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge and 
“U.S.S. Cor-Ten,” a two-reel sixteen 
millimeter production showing the uses 
of corrosion - resistant, high - tensile 
steels. ‘‘Steel—Man’s Servant,” the 
corporation’s four-reel technicolor film 


which has been in circulation in thirty 
five millimeter widths since 1938, wi 
be offered soon in sixteen millimet« 


sound prints. 
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Samples Used Effectively 
In Promotion Work 


@ JUDICIOUS distribution of san 
ples is always effective in sales pro 
motion work. Shakeproof Lock 
Washer Company, Chicago, is experi 
encing this with a small box of it 
screws and washers which was origin 
ally designed as a give away at shows, 
but now also being offered in busi- 
ness paper advertising. 

In the small kit the prospect is 
given only one or two samples of each 
of the company’s major products, but 
if he expresses a definite interest in 
any particular item he is then sent a 
larger and more representative group 
of samples. The kit is also sent to 
those who ask for information on only 
one kind of screw or washer on the 
theory that it does no harm to ac- 
quaint them with the entire line. 

The company feels that the wide 
distribution of samples in this manner 
has been one of the paramount fac- 
tors in the growth of the business and 
in addition to the small sample kit 
shown in the illustration, a number 


of others are made up to meet re- 


quirement of specific inquiries. 


How Wide is your carton board? 





PORE THs HOMPLE SHOW-ME TEST ompes 


me amtene br er rmess ‘ —_ 





Tre GARDWER- RICHARDSON c. 


There is no test better than comparison end 
for that reason The Gardner-Richarason 
Company, Middletown, O., devised this cad- 
get which enables package users to compare 
the whiteness of their cartons with Lithw ite 
by holding the opening below the pane of 
the sample stock against their package ‘or 
contrast. This page copy shows how it 
is being promoted in business papers 
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The Market Data Book 
Means Business 
for Business Publications 


Advertisers and their agencies refer 
regularly to the only reference book in 
existence which supplies complete and 
detailed information regarding all business 
publications and their markets. 


1941 edition appears October 25, 1940. 


THE MARKET DATA BOOK 


100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
Offices in Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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CREDIT FOR AN 
OUTSTANDING JOB 


To tHe Eprrorn: We were de- 
lighted indeed to see on page 58 of 
the April INpusTRIAL MARKETING 
that The Copy Chaser gave attention 
to our “Laytex”’ insert. 

We note that in a couple other 
items the statement is made that 
the advertisers will not disclose who 
is responsible for an outstanding ad. 

We are not in that category 

Many were concerned with ours: 
The sales manager of the wire depart- 
ment, C. W. Higbee, was responsible 


William McNab, 
Welsh, copy 


for the inspiration. 
art director, Vernon 
chief, and Bob Nickel, account execu- 
tive, all of Campbell-Ewald, as well as 
A. M. Oliver of McGraw-Hill, were 
all joint creators of our insert. 
Frep H. PINKERTON, 

Manager, Sales Promotion, Mechanical 
Goods Division, United States Rubber 

Company, New York. 


vyvy iy 


EVERYDAY WORDS 

To tHe Eprror: It has been said 
that the average intelligence of Amer 
ica is about the same as that of a 
twelve-vear-old. If this is true, how 
can the “average” person read and un- 
derstand the message in a piece of copy 
which uses such words as “the new 
American credo,” “bountiful lather,” 
“carbohydrate content,”’ or to unde 
stand the import of such phrases as 
“precision mixed,” “zephyr-weight,” 
etc. 

True, phrases and words removed 
from their text are often misleading, 
but portions of copy are often read 
as is demonstrated by numerous copy 
tests, 

A group of “average” consumers 
when confronted with a number of 
copy phrases by field workers during 
one of my surveys expressed a high 


lack of understanding of these “every- 
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day” phrases and some forty per cent 
even went so far as to express resent- 
ment. Maybe we don’t “write down” 
enough yet. 
SAMUEL E. GIL, 
Marketing Research, New York. 


, w 


P,ONEERING COPY 

To tHE Eprror: We honestly be- 
lieve the enc.osed ad sets a high stand- 
ard for well-executed industrial ad- 
vertising. Perhaps you wil! agree 
with us, and consider it newsworthy 
to the advertising profession. 

It is one of the first in a series of 
two-color bleed pages we are prepar- 
ing for the Chicago Rawhide Com- 
pany. They are, to the best of our 
knowledge, the first manufacturer in 
America to advertise synthetic rub- 
ber parts. 

This initial campaign is addressed 
to the aviation industry, because it 
is believed that aircraft manufactur- 
ers would be the ones most eager to 
adopt a new material which might 
contribute to an increase in air craft 
safety by virtue of its superior re- 


sistance to wear and aging. Possibly, 


Synthetic Rubber 


hak Gatrad tla WES 





in the future, advertising will also b 
directed to some of the other indus 
tries, such as automotive, electrical 
etc., which are also adopting syntheti 
rubber. 

Incidentally, thanks for the men 
tion The Copy Chasers gave my cop, 
for Hy-test Safety Shoes, which wa 
written while I was with Henri, Hurs 
& McDonald. 

Water M. O'Leary, 

Wm. L. Diener, Inc., Advertising 

Chicage 
~~ FV PF 
GETTING REPORTS ON 
CATALOG REQUESTS 

To tHE Eprror: Your April issu 
had some interesting comments on 
replying to requests for catalog infor 
mation. We have used post card 
forms as shown by the enclosed re 


productions. These have proven quite 








MAME CORPORATION tedetpiee Me 


satisfactory and simplify to a great 
extent the work of the advertising 
department. 

The form on the left is enclosed 
with the literature and a carbon is 
made on a somewhat different form 
which is printed on a government post 
card. This post card is sent to our 
sales office in a first class envelope 
with the regular daily mail. When 
the inquiry has been followed up the 
post card is checked in the proper 
place as to whether the information 
was wanted for information only of 
whether the inquirer is a prospective 
purchaser of Cochrane equipment and 
mailed to us. 

I thought you might find these 
forms interesting and you are [ree 
to reproduce them if you wish. 

S. D. DisteELHorRs 
Advertising Manager, Cochrane 


Corporation, Philade! 


Hayes Promoted 
Harry N. Hayes who served as ¢ 


sales manager for the past several! 
in various territories for the Cofhr 
Company, Danville, IIl., has bee 
pointed general sales manager 
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ONTINUED FROM PaGeE 28 | 


Marketing the Koolshade 


en. With their insulation they have 
en able to prevent a large amount 
sun heat from passing through the 
le walls and in through attics of 
muses, but they could do nothing 
out the terrific leakage through the 
ndows, which was often sufficient 
volume to almost offset the benefits 
the wool between the studs. Now, 
KOOLSHADE Sun 


Screen, they can do a real job, and can 


with Ingersoll 


supply insect protection as well. 

Where this product is going, no one 
can foretell. It is being experimented 
with now for use on fluorescent tube 
fixtures to control light rays. It has 
been on two railroad cars, and belief 
is that it can do an amazing job in 
this field, both from the viewpoint of 
passenger comfort and the equally im- 
portant function of assisting the air 
conditioning equipment to maintain 
the desired temperature regardless of 
conditions outside the car. It has been 
installed on an inter-state motor bus. 
It has been used in the manufacture 
of fireplace screens. It is being thought 
of as a means of stopping the passage 
of heat from blast furnaces and boil- 
ers. It may have valuable uses in auto- 
mobiles as a visor and a rear window 
shade. 

It is the only product ever offered 
to the building field about which one 
can truthfully say that every build- 
ing is a prospect and it naturally is 
being specified constantly on new con- 
struction, both for air cooled buildings 
and those that are not. Probably, it is 
the one device known which can be 
instrumental in making air condition- 
ing available to more people, because 
Ingersoll KOOLSHADE Sun Screen 
means less refrigeration equipment in 
order to maintain at all times the tem- 
perature called for in the guarantee. 

rketing research did a big job for 
us putting KOOLSHADE on the 


m t, and our experience has im- 
pr 1 us with the utter folly of ever 
trying to market a new product with- 
out uch a program. Nevertheless, it 
mu always be borne in mind that in 
lau: hing a product which is entirely 
ne character, that while the scien- 
th marketing research work points 
ou iny costly errors to avoid, the 
ress ch should actually continue 
wh the real sales effort is applied. 
For his reason it is impressive that 


the who are entrusted with this 
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initial sales work must be thoroughly 
trained and be capable of evaluating 
the reaction of the market under ac- 
Then by a 


process of refinement, or perhaps ma- 


tual selling conditions. 


jor changes, the distribution problem 
can be developed and perfected, just 
as in our Case. 

At this time, actual sales are better 
than anticipated, with orders running 
ahead of production. 

The sales promotional and advertis- 
ing work at the present time is being 
concentrated in the architectural, air 
conditioning, industrial, and institu- 


tional fields. Advertising copy is now 
Architectural Forum, 
Heating Piping and Air Conditioning, 
Institutions and Neu 
Digest. 


agency in charge of the account. 


appearing in 


Equipment 


Earle Ludgin, Inc., is the 


Coxe with Export 
Travis Coxe, formerly with Jerome B 
Gray & Co., Philadelphia, has joined the 


staff of Export Advertising Agency, New 
York 


Alan B. Sanger Named 


Automatic Switch Company, New York, 
has named Alan B. Sanger, New York, 


to handle its account 
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BUYERS DIRECTORY and CATALOGS 


EQUIPMENT and MATERIALS 


building 
industry 
factors 
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4 / DEALERS’ 
n AnD CONTRACTORS’ 


CATALOG AND 
DIRECTORY 


IN BUILDING 


FROM MANUFACTURE TO APPLICATION 


A group of publications responsive to every trend in building. 


Reporting, interpreting, advising, creating. Pooling industry- 


wide contacts to form a uniquely effective publishing unit. 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 E. Van Buren St. 


CHICAGO 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR APRIL ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies, and have 


standard 7x10-in« 


Pages 
Industrial Group 1940 1939 
Acro Digest iets at a ~- §*78 72 
Air Conditioning & Refriger 

ation News (w) (114x116) $41 $37 
American Builder & Building 

| RECN SS Fee : 113 99 
American Machinist (bi-w). 219 192 
Ar hisectural Forun 118 93 
Architectural Record e« 69 67 
Automotive Industries (bi-w) 70 63 
Aviation .. ' ‘ , 76 64 
Bakers Helper (bi-w)...... 119 F152 
Brick & Clay Record $*34 $*33 
Bus Transportatior 84 76 
Ceramic Industry , 7 $58 $66 
Chemical & Metallurex il Es 

gineering , oie ca 153 122 
Civil Engineering 23 19 
Coal = awe - 115 LOO 
Construction Methods (8% 

Eaee” veteeas : ee 77 67 
Cotton .. , 118 §160 
Dix sel Po wer & Diesel Trans 

portation .. 6 TTT 40) 35 
Diesel Progress (81x11)... 3] $39 
Electric Light & Power..... 66 60 
Electrical South .. ; 26 29 
Electrical West ‘ 61 46 
Electrical World (w). : 158 142 
Engineering & Mining Journal 80 78 
Engineering News-Record (w) §186 §216 
Factory Mar agement & Main 

tenance 206 1S] 
Food Industri < § 74 67 
Ga *eeeeeeee “eee 37 4] 
Gas Age (bi-w) i 54 66 
Heating, Piping & Air Con 

litioning sees : see 65 60 
He it Y Ve t it Maga 

Ing : . 2] 26 
Hit hcock Machi Tool 

Blue Book (41x64)... 142 125 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (3 editions)... 106 97 
Industrial Power (41/x6%) 79 67 
The Iror Age (w) oo 323 286 
l au ndry Ave +5 53 
Machine Desig: seeceee 103 9? 
Machinery .. »« Baas 149 
Manufacturers Record ; 40 47 
Marine Engineer g & SI | 

ping Review , 67 55 
Mechanical Engineering 43 +5 
Metal Industry 42 34 
Metal Progr ‘ 63 68 
Metals and Alloy 60 45 
Mill & Factory 183 123 
Mill Supplie . §17 78 
Modern Ma ‘ Shop 

(4))x6)2) . 178 162 
National Petroleum News (w) §90 81 
National Provisioner (w) 107 112 
Oil & Gas Jourr il (dw) (9x 

12) » - "811256 $7311 
Oil Weekly (w) , 211 250 
Che Paper Industry and Paper 

W orld : ‘ 55 54 
The Paper Mill (w) $79 61 
| pe Trade Jou rnal (w).. lf YS 
Pencil Points 59 56 
Petroleum Engineer $98 $82 
| Y Quart 59 46 
I 177 162 


Publication Advertising 

Still Ahead of 1939 

@ BUSINESS PAPER advertising in 
April was 8.01 per cent greater this 


year than last and showed a better 
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h type page 
Pages 
1940 1939 
Power Plant Engineering... 75 56 
Practical Builder (10x15) 13 11 
ES eRe 46 51 
Product Engineering ...... 107 §105 
Products Finishing (4'4)x8')) 32 26 
yo Seer 64 42 
Railway Age (w)......... 125 +145 
Railway Purchases & Stores. 33 32 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 
eee ERT te 96 87 
Roads & ee ee 53 49 
Southern Power & Industry. $66 42 
4 aaa ees $242 164 
Telephone Engineet od a0 6 24 27 
Telephony (w) .........-. §*68 $t*85 
Textile World eeoecaesecses L118 113 
Water Works & Sewerage... $109 29 
Water Works Engineering 
CRUE sncccaseecssbens $88 58 
Welding Engineer ........ 20 22 
Western Construction News 57 72 
The Wood Worker....... 40 19 
Wood-Working Machinery 
(41x64) Sesvcevvoceve *53 ¥53 
EE SEES Meee ape to 7,391 6,706 
Trade Group 
American Artisan ........ 61 61 
American Druggist ....... 80 77 
American Exporter ....... 171 186 
Automobile Trade Journal. . 41 48 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w). 118 $144 
Building Supply News..... 4] 41 
Commercial Car Journal.... §150 117 
Domestic Engineering ..... 58 61 
Electrical Merchandising 
|, eee 53 *5] 
Farm Implement News (bi-w) 55 70 
Hardware Age (bi-w)..... 150 150 
Jewelers’ Circular—-The Key 
0 er a eee 69 65 
Mida’s Criterion ........ 3 14 
NE ae ae dh ae wus = 101 101 
OS Pee Creer ee $63 61 
Motor World Wholesale... 93 88 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 
SOU edksoctecveessc 33 37 
Sheet Metal Worker....... 42 48 
Southern Automotive Journal 54 53 
Southern Hardware ....... $118 $73 
The Sporting Goods Dealer. 71 78 
re eee 1.625 1,624 
Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (1034 
BEEP cave nscttenstanne 91 75 
American Funeral Director. . 52 $84 
American Restaurant ...... 56 52 
Hospital Management ..... 31 18 
Hotel Management ...... 46 49 
Industrial Marketing ...... 40 32 
Modern Hospital ......... 97 92 
Nation's Schools ......... 48 43 
Oral Hygiene 4 4/16x7 3/16) 11% 92 
Restaurant Management ... 51 44 
Trafhc World (w)........ 63 t76 
OS BREE erie ee 690 657 


SInclude s special issue *Includes classi- 
fied advertising Last issue estimated 
tl ive issues. *Three issues 


gain than in March issues according 
to figures filed by 111 publications 
included in the accompanying tabula- 
tion. Display advertising during the 


first four months of this year was 7.41 


per cent ahead of the same period « 
1939, 

Advertising in the industrial pape: 
as reflected by reports of seventy-nin 
publications in this group jumpe 
10.21 per cent for April issues as com 
pared with those of a year ago. TI 
gain for the period slipped only a frac 
tion and held at 8.37 per cent abo 
the first four months of 1939. 

Twenty-one papers in the trad 
group reported a gain of only one pag« 
for April; the status for the first four 
months was 2.70 per cent ahead of the 
period last year. 

The class group as represented by 
eleven papers carried 5.02 per cent 
more business in April, 1940, issues 
than in those for the month in 1939, 
The gain for the four months was 9.50 
per cent. 

In last month’s tabulation the 
March, 1940, and March, 1939, fig- 
ures for The Iron Age should have in- 
cluded classified advertising. The fig- 
ures shown for Bakers’ Helper should 
have indicated three issues for March, 
1940, instead of for March, 1939. 


Clough Elected Vice-President 
Herbert W. Clough, formerly gener 
sales manager, has been elected vice-pri 


dent, Beldon Mfg. Company, Chicag 











Who Specifies BRANDS 

On Most of 
Industry’s 
Purchases ? 















Ls “The man in the shop” may 4 
©) originate the requisition ~ but ‘ 
"a in the case of big business the : 
Purchasing Executive decides 


what brand to buy. 

Today, in important plants 
everywhere, Purchasing is cen- | 
tralized under the control of a i 
major executive. Your indus- 
trial advertising schedule isn't 
complete unless it includes the 
thousands of these executives 

SY who read Purchasing —their 
only national magazine! Write 
' for full details. Conover-Mast 

Corp., 205 East 42nd Street, 


ee | New York City: 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Seventeen Billion Market 


ir production equipment obso- 
scence at least fifty per cent. 

Now if you combine this tremen- 
ious surplus of efficient production 
ipacity abroad with the distress labor 
ites which eventuate as post-war ef- 
fects, you will see, as I do, a competi- 
tive cost situation under which our 
foreign trade after the war will melt 
s rapidly as April snow under the sun. 

Nor will this coming wave of cost 
competition stop at the engulfing of 
ur foreign trade. It will be too much 
of a tidal wave for that. It will dash 
over our protective tariff walls and 
breakwaters, and through the inter- 
stices of our reciprocal trade treaties. 
And even though you may never have 
sold a pound of metal, or a machine, 
or a single product abroad, yet you 
are going to feel the impact of this 
coming competition. 

In what shape will the industries of 
America be to successfully face the 
coming “‘fire sales” in the world mar- 
kets? That is what every thoughtful 
industrialist in America is thinking 
about today. 

For the past five years we have been 
exerting most of our efforts to put our 
toreign Competitors in position to run 
us out of these markets after this war 
is over! We have helped to create a 
problem that you industrial merchan- 


dising experts will have to solve. 


The American way of doing things, 
up to the recent time when the un- 
American way of doing things began, 
put this country at the front of the 
world procession. It gave American 
labor the highest wage standard and 
buying power of any labor in the 
world. It developed, perfected, and 
manufactured the most ingenious pro- 
duction machinery. It created mass 
production with the power of satisfy- 
ing the wants of millions of people for 
Possessions that formerly were lux- 
ur or non-existent. 

gave us the most capable man- 
agement in the world, the most highly 


skied workers in the world, and a 


con munity of interest between capital 
ind labor that was unmatched in any 
othr country. The main ingredients 
of our American success did not, and 


do not, lie in the mere possession and 
exp tation of natural resources. 
primary ingredients of that 


success have always been the initiative 


and ingenuity which have enabled us 
to invariably take the next upward 
step before our foreign competitors 
have managed to negotiate the last 
one. 

We still have these same ingredients 
of success in this country. It is true 
that demagogic chicanery, and politi- 
cal self-seeking have put them tempo- 
rarily on the shelf. 

But so long as they are on the shelf 
and have not gone out the window, we 
can still take them down again for 
use when we make up our minds to 


do SO. 




















You are the boys who must take 
the medicine down from the shelf and 
give it to the patients. 

You must get in tune with the pres- 
ent day problems of American indus- 
try and diagnose its ills. Then you 
must prescribe the remedy. 

What a wonderful opportunity this 
situation presents to you who are past 


What an 


opportunity it presents to me, as head 


masters of sales promotion. 


of an industrial publication and to 
any other whose function is to help 


keep our great industrial wheels turn- 








F you are interested in 

markets for warm-air 
heating and air condition- 
ing units and allied prod- 
ucts such as registers, blow- 
ers, filters, humidifiers, con- 
trols, furnace pipe and fit- 
tings, etc., and— 


IF you sell stokers, oil burn- 
ers, gas burners, attic 
fans, ventilators, roofing 
materials, screws, rivets, 
etc., and— 


this leading publication. 
and first in renewal percentage. 


ules. Ask us about them. 


45 WEST 45TH STREET 





METAL WORKER 


You will find markets for above products can be reached in no better 
way than through SHEET METAL WORKER, the most widely circu- 
lated paper in this composite industry. You can increase your sales 
and build up dealer representation through the advertising pages of 
First in net paid, first in total circulation, 


research investigations of interest to manufacturers and advertising 
agencies which you should know about before making up any sched- 


SHEET METAL WORKER @ 


ACTIVE 
MARKETS 
COVERED 


SHEET 


F you want to increase 

your sales among dealers 
and contractors who buy 
welding equipment, brakes, 
shears, presses, snips, fur- 
nace cleaners and other 
sheet metal machines and 
tools, and— 


IF you sell material for fab- 

rication such as sheets, 
iron and steel, black and 
galvanized, tin and terne 
plate, copper and brass, 
stainless, Monel, lead, etc. 


We have market data and special 
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“Because we know that it is read 
by the top engineers throughout 
the country, we use CIVIL EN- 
GINEERING,” says Mr. Thomas 
F. Wolfe, Research Engineer of 
the Cast Iron Pipe Research As- 
sociation. And, for the past seven 
and one-half years, the Associa- 
tion has carried the above trade- 
mark in every issue of this publi- 
cation. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING does 
the foundation advertising job in 
this field. It reaches the men who 
design, build and operate the im- 
portant projects in all branches of 
civil engineering. Put the direct 
selling force of the civil engi- 
neers’ own publication on your 
schedule. 


The Civil Engineer reads 














32 West 39th Street @ New York, N. Y. 
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ing smoothly, safely and successfully. 

Opportunity, my friends, does not 
come to us on the broad and smooth 
super-highway from which the curves 
and crossings have been carefully 
eliminated. It comes to us when in- 
dustry is traversing the dangerous and 
difficult deserts and mountain passes. 

You must sell to American industry 
the necessity of now taking the new 
upward step—and you must help your 
customers to take it. 

For it is now time for America to 
take the next upward step. After 
having given Europe the best that we 
have in manufacturing methods, we 
must get ready to give America some- 
thing better. 

Today, in the research laboratories 
and engineering departments of our 
American industries, there are being 
laid down the plans for the physical 
equipment for our next upward step. 
Our machinery builders are looking 
beyond the present to the future, and 
what they are now doing to improve 
equipment and production efhiciency 
may prove to be tomorrow’s life-saver 
for American business survival. 

When the European war of guns is 
over, and the European war of trade 
begins, we must have ready for use in 
this country a line of production 
equipment for American factories that 
will be a step in advance of anything 
of that kind now in Europe. That is 
the only way in which we can hope 
to build an industrial protective arma- 
ment capable of overcoming the com- 
petition of distress costs of making 
and selling abroad. 

American users of machinery and 
products must realize, too, the vital 
necessity of putting their houses in 
order, the necessity of taking advan- 
tage of the forward steps that are be- 
ing taken by these builders of produc- 
tion equipment. To see to that is 
your job! 

And you must, in this selling, show 
American industry how your own 
product will help in taking that vi- 
tally necessary next upward step. 
Charity begins at home! 

Your customers have the money. 
They can’t plead poverty, if you can 
and will show them the paths to profit 
preservation. Think of those seven- 
teen billions of idle funds tucked away 
just awaiting the marching orders in- 
spired by super sales promotion. 

And now just a word about our- 
selves—each one of us, no matter what 
position we occupy. 

What can each of us do individ- 


ually to fit ourselves, our companie 
and our country for the coming ec: 
nomic Olympics? 

What can each of us do to help o 
companies and our country take tha 
next upward step? The answer, 
think, is simple. Companies and coun 
tries alike do not move either forwa 
or backward of their own volitio: 
They are pulled up, or pushed dow: 
by the people in them. If enough o! 
us resolve to do whatever we have to 
do better, and more efficiently in 194 
than we have ever done it before; if 
enough of us, individually, resolv« 
upon and execute that upward step, 
then our companies and our country 
will move along with us. 

Simple, isn’t it? Yet this simple bit 
of homely philosophy is the underly- 
ing principle of democracy—The prin 
ciple of individual initiative, effective 
ly exercised by millions as individuals, 
not by masses that march to orders. 

What a responsibility this puts upon 
us, no matter what our position or our 
work may be, to continually strive to 
do that work a little better, not alone 
for our personal advancement, but for 
the advancement of our companies and 
our country as well! 

And to you merchandisers in and to 
the capital goods industries of Amer- 
ica, may I say that I am sure that you 
will live up in full measure to these 
tremendous opportunities and respon 
sibilities. 

It is your job to sell American in- 
dustry the vital need of the next up- 
ward step. The need of taking it 
The need of rebuilding in our 
armament 
The arma- 


ment of modernization and efhiciency. 


now. 
industry an 
against cost competition. 


invincible 


If you will resolve to go about that 
task with might and main and give to 
it the best you have in you, we will 
dynamite that log jam of over-savings 
and sell America a new era of prog- 
ress and prosperity. 


1940 National Metal Exposition, 
Oct. 21-27 


Representing the largest advance 
reservation in the history of the S 
twenty-two expositions, the 1940 Nat 
Metal Congress and Exposition, to be !eld 
at the Public Auditorium, Clevela: e 
week of October 21, has already ex 
in space reservations the entire floor 
occupied at the Chicago show last y 


Irvington Insulator to Tyson 


Irvington Varnish & Insulator 
pany, Irvington, N. J., manufactu 
varnish insulation and resin pr 
have retained O. S. Tyson and Cor 
Inc., New York, to handle its publi 
and direct mail advertising 
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Opening New Accounts 


ow. The last paragraph must have 
“hook,” which impels the buyer to 
ct immediately. One of the most 
ffective “hooks” ever used is to in- 
orm the reader that the supply is 
mited, and orders will be filled in 


rder received. Another, when the 


ift appeal is used, is to state that the 
free gift will be sent only if the order 
card is received within one week from 
the date of your letter. 

Now that we have laid out the pat- 
tern for our letter we will proceed 


with the actual letter. The idea is to 


get new customers through offering 
them a supply of gummed tape on ten 
days’ free trial. 
LeTTER DESIGNED TO SELL GUMMED 
TAPE 
{ pon receipt ol the attached card, 
ich has been recorded, I am going to 
d you free, for your own personal 
e, a handy key ring as illustrated on 
attached card 
At the same time I send you the key 
I am going to send you 1 dozen rolls 
Excel High Quality gummed tape with- 
t any obligation to buy. Examine the 
ple strip of tape right now 
Hundreds of concerns, such as ......, 
ath eee OD diewa wks are using Ex 
High Quality gummed tape daily 
We invite you to try our product for 
ten days under actual conditions in your 
nt We believe that you will find 
Excel High Quality tape to be superior 
t ise it is evenly gummed, it does not 
k, it is made of a soft flexible paper, 
the glue does not dry out while the 
are in stock 
Ve do not ask that you take our word 
t, or that you buy before you try 


Your requirements may be different 
H your shipping department use Excel 
H Quality tape for ten days Notice 


well it sticks. Notice how easily it 
pplied. Notice what a neat appear 
it makes Then decide 

ur product is satisfactory just return 
shipping memo to cover the mer 


lise shipped on trial. You will be 
for one dozen rolls at $3.60 If 
wish additional material indicate it 
ur purchase order 
the other hand if you find that 
i High Quality tape is not satisfac 
t ifter using it 10 days, just return 
nused portion, if any, and there will 
charge for the quantity used. The 
ours You are to be the judge 
rder that you receive both the key 
free, and the gummed tape on free 
ve must ask that your card be re 
within 10 days from the date of 
tter. Return the card today. The 
yours to keep whether the mer 
e is returned or not 


Yours very cordially, 


e style used in the above letter 


can be adapted to any product or 
ser\.ce mentioned. When preparing 
) letter it is well to remember that 
t ould be as long as the space it 
ta to tell the complete story in 
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the least number of words. Do not 
make the mistake of cramming a two 
page letter into one. 

One additional rule to keep in mind 
preparing mail: The 
easier you make it for the buyer to 
respond, the greater are your returns. 
So by all means include a business re- 
Illustrate either the gift 
The best plan is to illus- 


trate the product on a circular, and 


when direct 


play card. 
or product. 


the gift on a reply card. 
Is the ten-day free trial practical? 
Yes, indeed. On a mailing of 25,000 


letters we opened 749 new accounts. 


In addition, it further served the func- 
tion of opening new fields which we 
did not realize existed. 
one oil company receiving one of these 
asking 


For instance, 
letters immediately wrote 
whether we could furnish the prod- 
uct as a premium to be given to cus- 
tomers at its gas stations. This re- 
sulted in an order for 25,000 pack- 
ages of a.b.c. Gauzband. 

Letter No. 2, shown here, which 
won one of the Dartnell Gold Medal 
Awards (See IM, April, p 28), pulled 
approximately four per cent returns. 
Of those who returned the free trial 


25,466 EXECUTIVES OF MANUFACTURING 
COMPANIES ARE REACHED BY DUN'S 
REVIEW. 12,317 OF THEM ARE PRESI 
DENTS. AVERAGE. TOTAL EDITION: 53,153 
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card, ninety-three per cent accepted 
the merchandise and were billed. 
Twenty-five per cent of these ordered 
additional merchandise which more 





than compensated for the seven per 


COUNSEL 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








=~ ; of 
as) cent which did not accept the product. —_ 
» § Following up on the trial orders is ) 
~ a “> 
3 p ; : : 
= Ges done entirely by mail. Merchandise pla 
~ laa = ©) - . “7 
- " & & is shipped on free trial and if we do lab 
nit = % % | not hear from the customer within thr 
Se 8a we two weeks, a letter is sent reminding lab 
~ - —_— a e : 
a -  @ him that he has the product on free rc 
® — — ax P , 
= Se trial and asking that he let us know lab 
= S i i a 
Q eo GUN how well it is serving him. In case am: 
~ . e ° 
~ _ of no response, there are four follow- 
S nie 
> > = ups at ten-day intervals. However, ie 
S \., Za in more than half of the instances, it Chester H. Lang passes over to Robert S le 
~ “ % . 
Lo > = is not necessary that the first follow Peare, his successor as manager of the of 
_: : = ss , 
S - ~ = up letter be sent, as before the two- General Electric publicity department a & 
— > ° cook ’ Schenectady, a bundle of ideas in the rough ver 
~ os ~ week period is up that number return for full-fledged sales promotion campaigns hea: 
= 5 © > our shipping memo with acceptance. as he finishes cleaning out his desk upon io 
> & ‘ - : eve 
> 2 @ _ TL: , his appointment as manager of apparatus 
4» = « © > This ten-day free trial plan has man 1B iten 
ab oOo I . 
— _ L $ been the most successful we have ever are 
_ oD A” 
= 4 ome nic —) used. It increased our industrial busi- Chester H. Lang, manager of Genet beer 
oc we 8.2 6 ~" ness over 250 per cent last year. Electric's advertising and sales promotio! ing 
“ = S's ~~ - : ign activities since 1932, has been promote ‘ 
> ~ &s — The ten-day free trial plan is flex- - nager of apparatus sales and vic thar 
x rae ) to manag APT 
v s = ‘= S ible. If you sell through salesmen chairman of the companys apparatus uct 
® = = = Te one on atten ts to ole th e sales committee. Mr. Lang will be su ue? 
5 § e _ . ace . “= , 
tw] = — i — we 55° : ' . — . = ‘ ceeded by Robert S. Peare, president and a 
ond Cn ee lel ~ chandise on free trial as a result of general manager, Maqua Company, a S 
_— 
ww © S |S) direct mail, and then have your sales- large printing and engraving compan) they 
= a) bese Colinws tx ue TS wane meter. chi affliated with G-E at Schenectady b , 
iS - oOllOow . iC eter, e , : S 
i] > — em, hol ict la E Mr. Lang became afhliated with Ge: aso 
= S whole procedure of placing merchan- eral Electric as a traveling auditor in 1919 seen 
jaw 2 ¥ dise on free trial and carrying out the and in 1922 was made assistant managet fille 
~ ~ - e “ aT - , ae T -n > ofr 
© > > follow-up can be taken care of by of the publicity department ey r mak, 
7 — ~ : tinued in that position until 1926, wher 
~ aes your salesmen. Featuring the ten-day he was named comptroller of the budget be ¢ 
3 S sy free trial plan in business paper ad- and in 1932 became advertising manage the | 
— J ~ He also served As Gener il Electric's n 
= os 2 a ‘ vertising, is also a good plan. _—s 
= — Ce ss & a 6 § f ager of broadcasting tor its vari l,l 
Z, he = oa = © Remember, your product can be stations than 
~ s s & ™ ‘ ee ' f 
ities 2 oc & : sold on free trial if it is standard Mr. Lang is well known in the field Pr 
~ = = ‘ ' ssaadl 
S 5 = © te > , organized advertising, having served as 
a ~. equipment. Put the free trial pl: the 
fw] » aa = jaa =) ]Ui} é . -_ al pian president of the Advertising Federatior the 
— = eo — into eftect today and be prepared to America for two vears and later as cha accer 
= > 3 = = > start opening accounts tomorrow. man of the board. He is an active member devel 
> — ae . of the Association of National Advertisers 
Qa, 3 @ of s and was prominent in the affairs of ¢ coulc 
~ — © te ~ , 
= cs a = oane ‘ National Industrial Advertisers Associa sible. 
s ees S William Krasselt Dies tion 
O E al : ' stylin 
S. ~ William A Krasselt. one of the coun Mr. Peare’s background also has De ! don 
= _ trys most noted advertising men, died with the General Electric Company, wl eves 
| = Y April 4 at the age of sixty-six following he joined in 1922 as a student in t will t 
Ss + a heart attack. Mr. Krasselt in coniun< accounting department. In 1923 he S a pro 
fa] = he tion with Frederick G. Cramer, deceased, transferred to the advertising depart 
~ ‘ . . ~ ve 
S = founded the Cramer-Krasselt Company, but later returned to the statistical sect “nts 
> v Milwaukee, in 1895, and handled many of the accounting department, where su! iS mo 
s 3 of the country’s top-flight accounts. He sequently he became assistant chief stat! Tl 
fe] 77 2 was one of the founders of the Audit tician. In 1926 he was elected secret L 
= —s Bureau of Circulations, and helped to or treasurer of the Maqua Company; thre an an 
S 2s 2 ganize the American Association of Ad years later he became general mat capita 
CQ on ~~ B= ro) vertising Agencies, of which the Cramer and in 1934 president + ay 
bo sO a Krasselt Company was a charter member : “Cason 
= Db wn & ~ He was also influential in the formation impro 
~ ee — 1 1 . . 
= = & 6 4 of the Better Business Bureaus of the To Publish Import Magazine velopr 
L ~~ = a country " ° " 
Mf ase o La Marquina sales | 
=—_ a ° oe ve seorge | ) oh S. Same give 
a 8 <q Designs Profit-O-Meter George Miller and John i given 
fx] ss rs formerly associated with export maga tive ¢ 
Eddy - Rucker - Nickels Company, Cam have organized Crofton-Lane Publis 
— S bridge, Mass., marketing and sales cour Corporation, New York, to publis ales 
2 sel, has designed and copyrighted a Marquina (The Machine), a Spanish Profit 
n= 6 “Profit-O-Meter” which shows at a terly to be issued to importers, dist tive 
° glance the added dollar or unit sales nec tors and users of machinery, indi . 
essary to offset a given price-cut and and factory supplies and equipments requir: 
Ww Ql | maintain dollar profits first issue will appear on July 1 In 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 30| 


Pricing for Sales 


Fifty dollars profit made on each 
of these two different products. How- 
ever, to make $50.00 on product No. 
2, you will be putting through your 
plant nine times as much work ($90 
labor and burden) as you will put 
through on product No. 1. If $10 
labor and burden will earn $50 gross 
profit, who would want to spend $90 
labor and burden to make the same 
amount, $50. 

Under very low operating condi- 
tions where a plant was running at, 
let us say, twenty to thirty per cent 
of capacity, the high labor item is 
very desirable as it helps absorb over- 
head, but as your operations reach 
even a normal volume, the low labor 
items pay the greatest profit, if you 
are pricing on costs. Often it has 
been demonstrated that incorrect pric- 
ing will put a greater drain on profits 
than the unabsorbed burden if a prod- 
uct were dropped because it was un- 
profitable. 

Some manufacturers carelessly state 
they prefer high labor items as they 
absorb overhead, but it can be quickly 
sen that in the above example a plant 
filled with the high labor item would 
make one-ninth the profit that would 
be earned by filling the plant with 
the low labor item. On product No. 
|, the company is more of a jobber 
than a manufacturer. 


Pricing should be set up to produce 
the minimum profit which will be 
acceptable to a company. The price 
developed does not mean a company 
could or should not get more if pos- 
sible. The manufacturer who puts 
styling, or group imagination into the 
development and design of a product 
will be able to get much more for such 
a product than for one which repre- 
sents the “ordinary” product, which 
‘more competitive. 

The minimum net profit should be 
an amount adequate to pay returns to 
capital for its use, and to provide a 
reasonable amount for progress, the 
improvement of old products and de- 
velopment of new products. The 
‘ales budget must be established for 
given sales volumes. The administra- 
tive costs must be budgeted for given 
sales volumes. The 


Proht plus sales costs plus administra- 


minimum net 


tive costs will give the gross profit 
required. 


In establishing ratios, careful con- 
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sideration must be given to the classi- industry, it is not necessary and often 
undesirable to break the market. The 


knowledge of where true profitability 


fication of products and the approxi- 
mate percentage of labor and burden 
This is done in order 


in each class. exists will enable management to con- 


that correct ratios can be developed. tinue prices in line with competition 


An average ratio in some cases will do, if they so desire. Drive can be put 
behind the sale of the more profitable 


lines and a brake put on the sale of 


just as an average ratio of labor to 
burden is satisfactory in some cost 
systems where operations are fairly unprofitable goods, particularly when 
balanced and the relationship of the the sale of this goods reaches a pre- 
volume of the various classes of goods determined per cent of the total sales 
produced does not change to any im- volume. 
portant degree. Correct pricing can be applied to 
If correct pricing shows that over- the jobber’s function as well as the 


and under-pricing is occurring in an manufacturer. As has been men- 


Nearly 50 Years of Leadership 





Experience covering nearly fifty years has built the methods 


that so well serve readers of MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK. 


Years before any similar buying reference work for in- 
dustry was in existence, MacRAE’S was being thumbed and 
scanned daily in thousands of plants. It is significant that this 
leadership and popularity has been continued down through 
the years without interruption. 


Forty-seven annual editions of MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK 
have met the buying needs of more than 32,000 important 
Power Plants—Factories—Railroads—Mills and Mill Supply 
Houses—Institutions—Government Offices and Contractors. 


The current edition of MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK, carefully 
and thoroughly revised is, in the estimation of thousands of 
users who have expressed it in writing, the largest and finest 
Advertisers in MacRAE’S 
BLUE BOOK have the assurance of its use by leading com- 


of all its forty-six predecessors. 


panies for nearly half a century, combined with its many ex- 
clusive and modern features, to assure them a maximum of 
inquiries of integrity. 


Every one of the 3,200 pages in MacRAE’S contains vital 
information needed by every purchasing officer, plant man- 
ager and plant engineer. 


YOU can increase your sales by including your advertis- 
ing and sales plan in our publication. Write today for the 


complete story. 


Biwe Book, 


Chicago, Ill. 


18 East Huron St. 


Circulated to 40% more users than any similar publication. 
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- ++ 90% OF WHICH ARE 
PAPER & PULP MANUFACTURERS 
and their KEY EXECUTIVES 


it's the important men you reach 
that counts in advertising, and the 
above analysis indicates that The 
Paper industry and Paper World 
offers advertisers the biggest value 
in the fleld. For, it means that 
practically every copy is contact- 
ing the buying factors in the vast 
R Paper and Pulp Manufacturing 
Market 

If you want to do a concentrated 
job of selling in this market. we 
can show you other facts 
and figures why The Paper 
industry and Paper World 
will prove resultful 


PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 















The 
Metal Working 
Industry! 


—Use it to tell the 
story of your products 
to the important men 


who buy! 


“Tell your story 
in the Blue Book” 




















Hitchcock Publishing Co. 


$08 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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tioned, the service of the manufac- 
turer is to change the shape, size, form 
and appearance of material into a 
usable product. 

The service the jobber renders is 
to change its location. Most jobbers 
work on averages. If a jobber’s fixed 
costs are twelve per cent, he too often 
thinks of gross as the difference be- 
tween his discount and his fixed costs. 
Yet he will agree that in the ware- 
house space used and the picking, order 
assembly and delivery of $100 of lin- 
seed oil in barrels and $100 of razor 
blades, the cost varies. 

Companies have been able to im- 
prove their profit position in an un- 
believably short time by controlling 
One 
company increased sales twenty-five 
thirty days 


profits through correct pricing. 
per cent in less than 
through correct pricing on conversion 
costs. A foundry quickly produced a 
substantial increase in profits by go- 
ing after the larger castings. Com- 
petitors were quoting a price per 
pound. The small castings represented 
a high per cent of labor, breakage, 
rejects, and yet the prices of com- 
petitors based on a per pound basis 
failed to take these things into con- 
sideration. 

When next some competitor under 
bids you on a job or under quotes your 
price on some product, the line of least 
resistance in handling the matter is to 
reason that “he does not know his 
costs.” You may be right, but you 
may be incorrect, for he may be pric- 


ing on conversion costs. 
| CONTINUED FROM Pace 48 | 


Problems 


volve too much expense on the part 
of the distributor. However, if the 
distributor will see that his whole or- 
ganization makes directed calls on this 
manufacturer’s particular product and 
follows up every inquiry, the manu- 
facturer may be induced to pay for 
the literature plus half of the cam- 
paign cost. When it is considered that 
the distributor is matching the time 
of his salesmen (which is much more 
expensive) with advertising, it is real- 
ized that he will be doing his full part. 

It should be emphasized with the 
manufacturer that after all it is his 
product that is being advertised re- 
gardless of who is promoting it and 
that advertising is worth a full dollar 
plus a great deal more when tied in 


with the distributors’ personal selling. 


Industrial 
expositions 








May 6-10. American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 222 W. Adams St. 
Chicago. 

May 18-25. International Petroleum Ex 
position & Congress, Tulsa, Okla. 220 
East 3rd St., Tulsa, Okla 

June 3-6. Confectionery Industries Expo 
sition, New York. 232 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

June 3-6. National Association of Pur. 


chasing Agents, Cincinnati. 11 Park 
Place New York 
June 4-7. American Association of In 


dustrial Physicians and Surgeons with 
Am. Conference on Occupational Dis 
eases & Industrial Hygiene, New York, 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

June 5-7. National Federation of Sales 
Executives, Bellevue-Stratford, Philadel: 
phia. 722 Stock Exchange Bldg 

June 11-14. Radio Parts National Trade 
Show, Chicago, 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago. 

June 14-15. National Association of 
Power Engineers, Syracuse, N. Y. 8 
59 161st St., Jamaica, N. Y. 

June 18-20. American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, Neth- 
erland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 54 N 
Main St., Miamisburg, Ohio. 

June 19-21. National Association of Build 
ing Owners & Mgrs., New York. 134 
South La Salle St., Chicago. 

June 19-22. American Society of Mechani 
cal Engineers, Asbury Park, N. J. 33 
W. 42nd St., New York. 

June 25-29. Production and Machine To 
Show, Public Auditorium, Cleveland 
Grafton, Wis. 

June 27-29. Institute of Radio Engineers 
Boston. 330 West 42nd St., New York 

July 22-26. National Poultry @& Baby 
Chick Congress, St. Louis. 3718 Broad 
way, Kansas City, Mo. 


Aug. 8-11. Automobile Accessory Expos 
tion, Chicago. 616 S. Michigan Ave 
Chicago. 

Aug. 13-15. National Sign Associatiot 


Convention, and International Sign Ex 
position, Hotel Pennsylvania, Ne* 
York. 729 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 19-21. National Industrial stores 
Association, Cleveland. 416 Souther 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Aug. 19-23. National Association of Pow 
er Engineers, Inc., Columbus, O. !/ 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Sept. 16-20. American Hospital 
tion, Boston. 18 East Division St., © 
cago. 

Sept. 22-25. Super Market Institute (Migs 
Products Exhibits), Kansas City, M 
45 West 45th St., New York 

Sept. 24-26. National Contract Hardwatt 


\ 


ssocid 
LSSOL 


Association, Chicago. Fulton Bldg 
Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 24-27. Iron and Steel Expositio! 
Chicago. 1010 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg 





Sept. 26-29. Foremen’s Exhibit (Nat 
Association of Foremen), ‘ in 
232 Madison Ave., New York 

Oct. 6-13. American Institute of Laune 
ing, Chicago. Joliet, IIl. 

Oct. 7-11. National Restaurant “sso 
tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Sh Driv 
Chicago 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace 62] Officers Elected for Traffic Service Corporation 
) | Dotted Line Club Appoints Two 
Trends E. V. Perkins, Petroleum Engineer, has Emil G. Stankey has been appointed 
; : been elected president of the Dotted Line sales manager in charge of advertising 
opment from the point of view of the Club, Chicago. Others elected were: First sales on The Traffic World and Earth 
iS electrical contractor is fluorescent vice-president, L. C. Monroe, Signs of the Mover and Road Builder, both published 
lio} I a Times; second vice-president, Louis Brook by The Trafhe Service Corporation, Chi- 
ughting. ntroduced to the genera man, Concrete; and_ secretary-treasurer, cago. Ralph Ives, formerly with Blakely 
publ c ona specacular scale in the A. E. Meanor, Commercial Car Journal Printing Company, Chicago, has been ap- 
World’s Fairs of 1939, this new meth- pointed to the advertising staff to handle 
St , : ‘ copy and promotion 
' od of lighting has found such a ready Cohneour with Buda 
Ex sale that many contractors are devot- H. H. Cohneour, eae advertising Whitehurst Made 
- , : , , manager, Sunnen Products Company, St : 
£éV nga msiaeraDdie par “ure 4 
ng a con iderable part of their efforts Lous, bes been suealieed edvntiien Assistant Sales Manager 
to selling and installing new fluores- manager, The Buda Company, Harvey, Roland Whitehurst, for twenty years 
xP cent lighting fixtures. Like rewiring, 11] _Mr Cohneour succeeds Russell R manager, Washington branch, Electric 
\we ili f tl lichti i Hughes who is now doing field work for Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, 
the selling OF these lighting installa- the sales division in the Chicago terri has been appointed assistant sales man 
Pur tions can be done on a year round tory ager 
Park B basis and the demand is sufficiently 
7 arge so that contractors doing this 
with & work find it profitable-—Earl White- 
Dis horne, Editor, Electrical Contracting. Ny a * 
m- ervices a ul 
sie § S01 Mechanics — 
ade! | A New Trend Southern Sales 
Puede @ APPLICATIONS of research re- _ 
oy ' ° _—<—<—_ \ 
3ivd, HB sults in the realm of road and street 
construction have developed a new 
9 trend in the field. Knowledge of the 
mechanics of soils learned over the 
Paper @ past few years is rapidly developing 
a new methods of grading for roads and 
: treets and new types of surfacing. 
Build The common earth—ordinary dirt 
134 @ —is now taking a front rank place in 
the work of civil engineers W ho de- 
ids 
3 gn and supervise road and street con- 
truction. New Equipment is being 
et developed and new construction pro- 
base cedures are being advocated to sat- 
neers sty the demands of this new science 
York —soils mechanics. 
Bab . 
Broad Not so long ago, the horse and 
nule furnished motive power for prac- 
xpos @ cally all grading operations. Devel- 
Ave a roa] . ; Through its advertising pages, SOUTHERN 
pments of the internal combustion : ' 
POWER & INDUSTRY offers the active reader in- 
rE engine completely changed the types terest of prospective buyers in practically every 
-“ ind sizes of equipment. This other industrial and power plant of over $50,000 cap- 
Ne sw develooment will not ae on italization throughout the 19 
Bere" — — Southern and Southwestern 
Stores @ much radical change in equipment de- States. 
ther! - : ss 
— gn as it will in construction proce- The three additional services, 
j os show ve, are keeping ad- 
. Pow lure. However, it is expected that hewn above, are keeping 
aod vi vertisers and their Southern 
). | eW types will be developed. Thus we sales outlets informed on new 
an increased market opening. or proposed plants and addi- 
“ >t , tions—new business opportuni- 
U t behooves progressive manufactur , : : ”° 
, ‘ ‘ ties—are stimulating the interest 
Mi Sto get grounded in this new soil of Southern industrial buyers in 
{ VALE . ‘ . : 
vi cience and stay close to developments. advertisers’ products, their lit- 
. Stab . weed wank 5 -olled erature and catalogs, and pro- 
—_ oe —— Comtrociec ducing inquiries that lead to 
BI "a wankment construction are defi- sales. 
me of ‘ - e 
tely the newer field for market de- 
tlopment.—May. V. J. Brown Write today for further information 
pure Editor, Roads and Streets on SPI’s complete marketing service. 
* Bf Pickett Appointed 
e ointe 
' HH} PP , ; C 
yng nh Pickett, formerly vice-president y 8 # 
1 Western manager, Purchasing, and : ‘ 5 - 





soci HH Feviously with The Penton Publishing ATLANTA, GA. 


sointed Cleveland 
tive of Pet leum oS pate . Thorough Love rage Oo} Niguliiipaat Markets 
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1934 the total spent for 
equipment by steel plants 
has been over $1,000,000,000.00. 
According to data released by 
the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, steel companies in 1940 
will spend $146,000,000.00 for 
steel plant equipment. 


Since 


new 


Every subscriber to BLAST 
FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 
is an executive, an engineering, 
an operating or a metallurgical 
official of one of the mills par- 
ticipating in this vast moderni- 
zation program, 


will carry the 
read at the 
Steel Insti- 


held in New 


The June issue 
papers 
Iron and 
will be 


23rd. 


important 
American 
tute, which 
York, May 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 








HEAT TREATING 
F ORGIN 


With record-breaking ac- 
tivity in the aircraft plants 
and good business in the 
automotive industry, consid 
erable new forging and heat 
treating equipment will be 
needed 

HEAT TREATING AND 
FORGING can in a very 
economical way enable you 
to place your sales message 
before the who are in 
fluential in the purchasing 


of this equipment 


men 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Heat Treating 
and Forging 


. <4 te 


“MEAT TEFATING (0O@ OIFERENT Paes 


Seurfac nc ombustion 
Es 8 ‘ 
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What local 








N. LA. A. News 


chapters of the National Industrial 


Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





T.P.A. Elects; Learn About 
South American Opportunities 
Keith B. Lydiard, Alan B. Sanger agen- 
| been elected president, Technical 
Associa 
York, 
Robert 
Bakelite 


W ho 


cy, has 
Publicity 
tion, New 
succeeding 
J Barbour 
Corporation 


becomes a director 


Other new ofhcers 
are E. Scott Patti 
son, G. M. Basford 


Company, first vice 
Gordon 
Tuthill, Crucible 


Steel Company of 


} 





America, second 

vice president; and 

Herbert Kau K. B. LYDIARD 
General eres 

Ink Corporation, secretary-treasurer. Other 
directors named are Rufus Choate, Dona 
hue & Co H Payne, Architectural 


Record: and Thayer, Industria 


Marketing 
K. Presbrey Bliss, 


Eastern manager, 


Business Publishers International Corpora 
tion, discussed the marketing opportuni 
ties “South of the Border” at the chap 
ters April meeting He pointed out that 
in the first five months of the war, our ex 


mounted to 





ports to South America a 
$180,140,000 tor a seventy per cent gain 
er the rd a year earlier Ex- 
ports te advanced forty-four 
per cent sixty-six per cent, to 
Mex sixty per cent, and to Uruguay 
e hundred seventy-six per cent He 
1d¢ ed that only a portior ot the increased 
trade with Latin America has been re- 
vealed to date in export statistics, since 
iny orders are still unfilled 
Mr. Bliss stressed the long range im- 
plications of the upturn in exports to 
Latin America. He urged that steps be 
taken to insure that the eventual arrival 
f peace will not mean a sharp drop in 
exports, is was the case following the 
World War. He advised companies well 


established in the export market to cling 
ti ld customers rather than deserting 
them in favor of newcomers who will 
swite their business to other suppliers 
whe the w é ergency permits ther m to 
do ~ 

He iracterized the market “South of 
the Border is great ; It will he even 
better than it is now, he predicted, but 
exporters must sow and cultivate before 
tl ‘ He suggested that “this is 

wonderful time to start buying a few 
seeds. 
Dodds Addresses 
Cleveland Chapter 

The first basic fundamental I ill ad- 
ertising 1s tegrity Richard P Dodds, 

ertising inager, Truscon Steel Com- 

a gstor O., vice moody ward 
N.1L.A.A., told the Industrial Marketers of 
Clevel dg ist t The ethics of ad- 
ertisi! are highe w than ever before 


he declared, and this fact remains true 
Improvement is not due so much to self 
policing as to the sword of Damocles 
hanging over advertising’s head. Be ever 
on the alert, Mr Dodds advised, j 
clude from all advertising anything that 
is a violation of the high principles of in- 
tegrity. 
The 
continued, is bal 
vertising will fail, he 
out of balance with the 
even if the advertising 
out of balance with sales objectives. The 
third basic fundamental, Mr. Dodds held, 
is market research. Larger advertising ap- 
propriations will be forthcoming if it can 
be shown that unheard-of markets 
dustrial products really exist. Selling ex- 


fundamental, Mr. Dodds 
ance in advertising. Ad- 
cautioned, if it 
sales objective or 
appropriatior 


second 


pense has increased six times the savings 
in production methods, he explained, and 
this calls for great sales efhciency. Mar: 
ket research should not be left 
business papers to handle, but should be 


taken care of by the 
lve } 


seives, he 


companies ft 


emphasized 


Evans Talks on Human Factors 
Involved in Achieving Success 


laid on the 
knowledge oft markets 


1 


So much stress is 
tance of a definite 
methods, materials, etc., that the all-imp 
tant intangibles are too often overlooked 
M. J. Evans, Evans Associates, Ir Chi 
cago, warned members of the Milwauk 
Association of Industrial Advertisers last 
month, talking on the subject, “Human 
Factors Involved in Achieving Success 
] 


Give careful consideration to unreplace 


1 


able men—avoid gilding the lily—cor 
sider the other fellow—use comm hor 
sense—avoid selfish tactics to gait 

thing which is not rightfully yours, wer 





Richard O'Mara, advertising manager, Wes 


Los Angeles 


‘ 


ern Precipitation Company, 
and past president Los Angeles chapter © 
the N.I.A.A., dropped in at a TPA meer 
ing recently while on one of his flying triP* 
across the country. Dick is directing @ s¥” 
vey of the Pacific Coast territory as 2 ™*" 
ket for industrial goods which wil! be pre 
pared as a chapter activity by the Indus 
trial Marketers of Southern Californ 
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— aii 
» National Industrial Advertisers Association? It is some 1,462 men and women in the United States and Canada who are engaged in some phase of industrial 


and advertising. And this is a picture of part of the board of directors who met in Cleveland late. in March to check progress made since last September's confer- 
plan for the balance of the year. They came from all parts of the country and Canada. The N.I.A.A. is the largest organization of advertising people in the world 


ids some of the emphatic statements Mr. Ev- 

Ad: ans conveyed to his audience 

t 4s On the subject of personality, he de- 
or clared that this was a vivid growing thing 
Is and that it must be developed and exer- 


~~ = 





















The cised because it is one’s best advertising 
eld, tool. Application of simple intangibles, 
ip’ yet vastly important, have changed men 
can quickly from deplorable physical, hopeless 
r im ind forlorn individuals into dynamic per- 
ex sonalities. Wisdom added to knowledge 
ings bring amazing results, Mr. Evans declared 
Mar- New England Given Pointers on 


1h Commercial Photography 

em: A glance at printed matter of all kinds 
clearly shows that photographs represent a 
powerful force in getting ideas across 
Frank Pensinger, advertising manager, 


Lar dis Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa . 
lared before the April meeting of the 


a. 


rd Industrial Advertising and Marketing 
ane Council, Western New England chapter, 
ked Hartford, Conn. In his discussion of the 
( possibilities offered by the camera, he 
k brought out the importance of good pho- an 
| tographs to the industrial advertiser, not 
- ly for illustrating sales literature, but 
' also for dramatizing catalog and direct 
mail covers. Mr. Pensinger accompanied 
his talk with examples of various types of 
photographs that have been particularly 
effective in industrial advertising 
ve 


Toronto Nominates 
Officers for 1940-41 
} 


The nominating committee of the In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association of On- F Z , 
tario, Toronto, has selected the following Is your company going after Latin-Ameri- 
tor election at the June meeting: Presi- * 
dent, John Galilee, assistant advertising can business? INGENIERIA INTER- 
, 4 > > . . 
pany, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; Vice Presi- NACIONAL, a *B.P.I.C. Specialized Export 


Manager, Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
dent, D. N. Griffiths, Dominion Oxygen 





Company, Ltd., Toronto; Secretary, H . . ‘ 
G. Dighton, Ferranti Electric, Ltd.; Magazine, established in 1919, can help you! 
M nt Dennis, Toronto; Treasurer, J . ” : 
G. Beare, Link-Belt, Ltd., Toronto; Ask for your free copy of the reprint—“Business 
Directors: L. B. Hicks, Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Toronto; D. Mc- Discovers Latin America” 
Cri on, publication manager, A. Dun- P 
ham Company, Ltd., Toronto; H. A. 
tyes, sales promotion manager, Canadian 
Johns-Manville Company, Ltd., Toronto; 
Ass ite among le > Hart, —_— % BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
Sir manager, Modern Power ©& Engi- 
Toronto; and N. I. A. A. Direc- (Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., and Chilton Company, Inc.) 

tor in Galilee 

] ddition to the abov Z. T H Dow- 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

tt, advertising manager, Trane Company BRANCH OFFICES—I6é So. Broad Street, Philadelphia; 1427 Statler Bldg., Park Square, Boston; 
nada, Ltd., Toronto, has an —— Hanna Bidg., Cleveland; 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; General Motors Bidg., Detroit, 68 Post St., 

period of one year to serve as direc- San Francisco; 517 North Beachwood Drive, Los Angeles; 1011 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


d T. Stanley Glover, manager, In- 
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sales job is half done 


STREETS 


. it is easier for you 


ROADS AND halves 
your sales job 
to sell your make of equipment to a 
prospect who is already sold on your 
type of equipment usage through the 
helpfully informative editorial arti 
cles which feature each 


ROADS AND STREETS. 


issue of 


The only national magazine 
devoted exclusively to the 
highway field and 
{LL sections of it. 


covering 


ROADS AND STREETS 


A Gillette Publication 
330 So. Wells St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What will YW have? 


STUFFED SHIRT 


PRESTIGE 





BUSINESS BUILDING 


ee PERFORMANCE 


and get results? 
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All's busy in the Motor City as the Industrial Marketers of Detroit plan the four-day program 
for the Detroit Conference of the National Industria! Advertisers Association to be held Sept. 
18-20 at Hotel Statler. At one session of the general committee the camera man found, left 
to right: R. R. Ream, McGraw Hill Publishing Co.; Ben V. Unwin, Unwin Advertising Agency; 
Philip Linne, Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corp., Toledo; A. F. Denham, Denham and Co., 
agency; Charles M. Gray, Chas. M. Gray and Associates; Ralph L. Wolfe, Seiler Wolfe and 
Associates; Wm. J. Chappell, The Timken-Detroit Axle Co.; Richard Mertz, "Michigan Con- 


tractor’: 


Lloyd R. Vivian, Ditzler Color Co., general conference chairman; Archer Bogue, 


Buckeridge Associates; A. B. Hard, Denham and Co.; E. C. Howell, Carboloy Co.; A. E. 


Hamb, Detroit Belt Lacer Co.; Henry G. Doering, The Truscon 


Laboratories; Joseph 


Geschelin, "Automotive Industries"; Allen P. Colby, The National Supply Co., Toledo; Tom 
Rogers, "American Machinist"; Tom Moule, Seiler Wolfe and Associates; and J. W. Sweet 
Fred M. Randall Company. The Toledo chapter will cooperate with Detroit in staging meeting 


dustrial Department, Russell T. Kelley, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., has an unexpired 
period of one year as N.1.A.A. director. 


New York Chapter to Celebrate 
Thirty-Fifth Anniversary 


“How Industrial Advertising can reduce 
the cost of selling” will be the conference 
an all-day session, May 15, at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, to 
celebrate the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the Technical Publicity Association 

W. L. Batt, president, SKF Industries, 
Inc., Philadelphia, will talk on “Indus- 
try’s Selling Job” as the guest speaker at 
the luncheon 

“How to analyze sales objectives as the 
basis for planning,” “How to integrate 
advertising with industrial sales activity,” 
and “How to evaluate results’ are sub- 
jects to be given attention at the other 
sessions which will be carried on by the 
popular “Information, Please’ technique 

At the close of the last session, Keith 
Lydiard, Alan B. Sanger agency, presi- 
dent, T. P. A., will present awards to the 
oldest of old timers, and this will be fol- 
lowed with an informal reception 


Californians Hear About 
Merits of Direct Mail 


“Codrdination of advertising and selling 
is more easily attained with direct mail 
than with any other medium,” R. T. Rein- 
hardt, assistant advertising manager, Calli- 
fornia Corrugated Culvert Company, 
Berkeley, Calif., told the Industrial Mar- 
keters of Northern California last month. 
Direct mail expenditures for industrial con- 
cerns run about twenty-five per cent of 
the total advertising appropriation, exclu- 
sive of preparation and postage, 
which would raise the percentage to thirty- 
two, he declared. The 1939 budget sur- 
vey of the National Industrial Advertisers 
the direct mail costs as low as 13.7 


theme of 


costs 


} > 
piaces 


per cent of the total appropriation, but 
this is probably too low a figure, he su 
gested. The costs of individual pieces in 
a direct mail campaign average between 
four and eight cents each, including post 
age and preparation costs, which takes 
into account those mammoth pieces costing 
two dollars or more to produce 

Getting down to the preparation of i1 
dividual pieces, Mr. Reinhardt 
that the idea is the thing; its timeliness 
and aptness hang on the person to whom 
that piece is to go, and when. Sales let 
ters are very important, he stressed. One 
test mailing of 1,000 pieces without a let 
ter brought only three returns, whereas a 
sales letter on the same subject brought 
eleven replies from the same number of 
addressees, and when the mailing piece, 
card and letter were enclosed in one e! 
velope, there were fourteen returns. Two 
color letters have proven to be about two 
hundred per cent more effective than one- 
color letters, Mr. Reinhardt revealed 

In producing direct mail pieces, he ca 
tioned everybody to keep in mind stand 
ard paper sizes, and to consider postal 
regulations. For reply cards, a die cut or 
perforated card was suggested, and 
though this might increase the amount of 
prepaid return postage, this increase would 
be offset in the saving of weight and p 
duction costs 


asserte d 





Fruehauf Advances Struble 


A. L. Struble, formerly assistant sales 
manager, has been promoted to gene! 
sales manager, Fruehauf Trailer Compa 
Detroit. In this capacity he will 
charge of approximately seventy bran 
and sub-branches of the Fruehauf org 
zation throughout the country. Prior 


joining the Fruehauf Trailer Comp: 
Mr. Struble was general sales mana 
Reo Company, Lansing, Mich., and 


to that in charge of merchandising v 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
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CONTINUED FROM PaGE 34] 


N.LA.A. Clinic Sessions 


the majority of cases, to take the pho- 
tograph but will also coéperate exten- 
sively in furnishing the performance 
data. The charge for such work must, 
of course, be borne by the company 
requesting the photographs. The same 
procedure followed in instructing pho- 
tographers could also be used in these 
particular instances, it was suggested. 

With reference to obtaining releases 
on photographs taken, many agreed 
that too much emphasis is being placed 
on them. It was contended that rare- 
ly did protests or suits result from the 
failure to secure releases. On the other 
hand, many companies have found it 
advisable to remain on the safe side 
and have made it a rule to always get 
releases. 

There are photographers who make 
it a practice to cover various parts of 
the country photographing all kinds of 
installations, and securing as many as 
100 to 200 photographs on each trip. 
These photographers are first given in- 
structions on how to take the type of 
photographs and get the performance 
data desired. Usually seventy-five per 
cent of such photographs are found 
acceptable, one advertiser reported. 

The four page folder entitled “Pho- 
tographs, Their Uses in Industrial Ad- 
vertising, and Directions for Taking 
Them,” published by the Mason-Dixon 
Industrial Advertisers, Gettysburg, 
Pa., has been found to be of particular 
value by many advertisers. Copies can 
be obtained by addressing the N.I.A.A. 
headquarters at Chicago, price twenty- 
five cents. 

As to how to use performance data 
in advertisements, one advertising 
manager contended that the technique 
employed in presenting such facts was 
becoming somewhat stereotyped. There 
is urgent need, he cautioned, to be- 
come more distinctive. It may be, 
this person pointed out, that an ad- 
Vertisement containing savings clauses 
and performance data might be just 
the right thing for a particular adver- 
user, but this cannot be proven except 
through copy testing. An advertising 
manager who might employ other 
techniques, no matter how much oth- 
ers might feel he is wrong, is really 
the only person who can actually de- 
termine whether his advertisement has 
the right angle. Too many adver- 
tisers are following the leader, and 

gs are being done merely because 
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someone else is doing them. Industrial 
advertising shows lack of imagination. 
another advertising manager declared, 
who gave as an example page after 
page of savings claims. Instill more 
glamor and creativeness into industrial 
advertising was the concluding advice. 


Fletcher Elected 


Vice-President 

J. D. Fletcher, export sales manager, has 
been elected vice-president, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, San Leandro, Calif. He 
will continue as head of the export de- 
partment, a position he has held for the 
past ten years 


Talking Sales Pictures Appoints 

J. R. Kupsick Advertising Agency, New 
York, has been appointed to handle the 
account of Talking Sales Pictures, Inc., 
New York. A business paper campaign, 
based on the theme, “Talking Sales Pic- 
tures . The Modern Term for Slide 
Films,” has been planned. The company 
produces industrial motion pictures and 
slide films. 


Spackman Joins 
"Mining and Metallurgy" 


Wheeler F. Spackman, formerly with 
American Home and McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, has been 
named business manager, Mining and 
Metallurgy, New York. 











Let’s make this 


A.S.M.E. MECHANICAL CATALOG 
and DIRECTORY 


reference service 
clear! 








ONLY 


THE A.S.M.E. 
MECHANICAL CATALOG 


—covers the A.S.M.E. Member- 
ship. This circulation is unique since 
the industrial world looks for guid- 
ance to the A.S.M.E. as a leading 
engineering body and a clearing 
house for mechanical engineering 
thought and action. 


In looking over the technical ac- 
tivities, research work, standardiza- 
tions and codes, which form the 
spearhead of A5.M.E. objectives, 
it becomes at once apparent that its 
members must have a keen interest 
in the mechanical apparatus and 
engineering materials which the 
manufacturer offers. The recipients 
of the A.S.M.E. Catalog thus have 
@ prepared background, which 
definitely makes it one of the best 
and most logical reference media. 











ONLY 


THE A.S.M.E. 
MECHANICAL CATALOG 


—provides frequent use through a 
complete “Directory of Industrial 
Equipment and Materials’ which is 
recognized as the best extant both 
as to technical accuracy and com- 
pleteness. Through it, the user is 
always able to find the manufacturers 
of products he requires. Descrip- 
tive data on salient features enable 
him to reduce the number of 
sources. 


This surety of contact creates 
confidence in the A.S.M.E. Catalog 
and guarantees exposure to a degree 
no other catalog service can. 
30-year background has proven this 
policy one which best meets the 
needs of the engineers who receive 
the volume. 





1941 EDITION IS WELL ALONG AND GOING STRONG 
Will Be Distributed During October 1940 





ARRANGE NOW for inclusion of Your Catalog! 











THE AMERICAN SOCIETY o/ MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W 39°S1. New York 
Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill 
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Chicago 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 42 | 


News vs. Publicity 


advertising manager goes into raptures 
about the new product. At the same 
time he must be quick to see a novel 
slant on a product, layout or process 
that the plant man takes for granted, 
and bring it to the attention of the 
editors. Even though he may like 
words, he must appreciate the value 
of pictures, for a new picture of an 
old product may prove it to be the 
spark that generates a sudden influx 
of orders. 

News is always interesting to an 
editor, who after all is a human being 
doing his best to interpret the inter- 
ests of his readers. Therefore, the in- 
dustrial writer must restrain his nat- 
ural enthusiasm for his company’s 
product and ask himself whether the 
story or item will be of interest to 
the readers who pay their own money 
for the publication in which the story 
will appear. If he can honestly an- 
swer his question in the affirmative, 
then he should send the story along; 
if not, there is no sense in wasting 
time writing it out. In fact, mate- 
rial that will not pass this simple test 
actually hurts the firm that submits it. 

It may require considerable thought 
to find the news slant in an item, yet 
the time devoted to that study will be 
well repaid. And further, when ma- 
terial is submitted to an editor, a 
well trained industrial news man 
makes sure that it pertains to the field 
covered by the paper or paper receiv- 
ing the item. 

While there is no set length for a 
release, it should only be long enough 
to tell the story without wasting 
words. One typewritten sheet is usu- 
ally sufficient for a new product or 
personnel release, though a feature 
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article may run to ten or twelve. 
There are two reasons for this. One 
of course is covered by the old city 
editor’s comment to a cub reporter 
who turned in a flowery story on a 
commonplace subject. As the editor 
said: “The story of creation was told 
in five hundred words, and so far no 
writer has been able to improve on it. 
Does your story compare in value 
with that piece of writing?” And 
then, consider the editorial staff on a 
publication as busy men, just as hu- 
man and potentially lazy as the rest 
of us. 

if the item under consideration, re- 
gardless of whether it be a feature 
story or a new product announcement, 
has news value it will be used. If it 
requires rewriting, either to shorten 
it or to make it readable, the busy 
editor will either scrap it or put it 
aside for handling later. When, on 
the other hand, the release is short 
and snappy, ready for use, the editor 
merely has to write “Print” on the 
margin. The chances then are that 
your story will be used while the other 
will not. And it is only the stories 
that get in that help a firm, not those 
that are held back for rewriting. 

An industrial writer must keep 
faith with his friends, the editors, even 
though a single firm pays for his bread 
and butter. Plums in the way of ex- 
clusive feature stories always make 
the plain bread and butter of every- 
day news more palatable. In that con- 
nection, though, it must be remem- 
bered that there is no surer way of 
getting in wrong with the whole press 
than to promise a feature story to one 
paper and then give it to another, or 
to give one paper all the plums while 
another gets only the crumbs. 

Nothing destroys the reputation of 
a magazine or a firm faster than al- 
ternate or parallel advertisements and 
featured “puffs.” Legitimate readers 
depend upon the editors of legitimate 
publications to save their time by sort- 
ing out the wheat from the chaff. 
Intelligent readers soon appreciate “‘in- 
spired” stories for what they are, and 
discount a paper accordingly. Con- 
sequently, no firm should berate an 
editor who upholds the standards of 
his paper, but should rather  s2) 
thanks, and be governed according!y. 
And conversely, few enlightened 
vertising managers will waste their ap- 
propriations by giving a page for 4 
page, for neither will bring returns 

A technical writer on a compan) 
staff is behind the scenes; on the 
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ide where he works, yet looking on 
iis own material from the editor’s 
point of view. He is in a position to 
be of service to the papers, and at 
the same time to be of service to his 
firm. Good material in the editorial 
columns of a publication strengthens 
the advertising in that paper. By fur- 
nishing real news to the papers, the 
industrial man helps make them more 
interesting and consequently more 
valuable to their readers. The fact 
that his material pertains to certain 
products or processes is incidental to 
the news value of his stories, yet the 
fact that his firm is kept before the 
eyes of the public in a favorable light 
cannot fail to be of value to that 
firm. In other words, the old saying 
“He profits most who serveth best” 
applies to the subject of industrial 
news as well as it does to any other 
phase of human relations. 


CONTINUED FROM PacE 14] 


Reciprocal Buying 


backed by intelligent research and ag- 
gressive sales and advertising policies, 
can often run rings around bigger 
companies with larger lines and more 
staple products to offer. If these small 
companies forge ahead in their par- 
ticular specialties to the extent that 
they become annoying, a bigger com- 
petitor’s desire to bring reciprocal buy- 
ing into play as an active sales factor 
might be easily understood. 

It should be remembered, too, that 
it is not only the smaller companies 
which suffer from the application of 
reciprocal buying demands. Size is 
always relative, and even a large com- 
pany may be at a disadvantage in cer- 
tain instances when competing with 
still larger manufacturers, or those 


wl 


10 in special instances have more 
business to offer in a reciprocal buying 
deal. 

One of the largest industrial equip- 
ment companies in the country re- 
cently experienced the disadvantages 
ot such a policy when in competition 
for railroad business it found that the 
entire deal hinged on the ability of a 
competitor to give a larger tonnage of 
freight to this road because of the 
more favorable location of its own 
plants to the lines of this carrier. And 
atter feeling the squeeze of a recipro- 
cal buying program, the sales manager 
ot the big company which lost the 
business described its workings as 

vicious.” 


Vhat, then, is a logical position for 
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marketing executives to take when 
company policies on the subject of 
reciprocity in buying are being con- 
sidered? Probably a sound platform 
could be expressed in these terms: 

As a policy, we should inform 
our salesmen of the companies 
with which we are placing busi- 
ness. This business relationship 
should not be used as a primary 
argument for orders, but as an 
indication of good will. No de- 
mand should be made for equal 
volume to offset purchases. No 
approach should be made which 





is likely to give offense, to engen- 

der ill will er to disturb existing 

cordial relationships. 

Actually, since the whole subject is 
closely tied in with basic company 
policies, it might be still better to con- 
fine discussions of reciprocity to gen- 
eral management, thus involving as 
few sales and purchasing executives as 


possible. 





Heads Allegheny Sales 


Russell M. Allen, formerly assistant to 
the president, Allegheny-Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has been elected gen- 
eral manager of sales 





$30,000,000 


FOR HEATING AND VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT IN THIS YEAR'S 
APARTMENT HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


TO HELP YOU GET YOUR 
SHARE OF THIS GREAT 
VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


Here is an immediate market — an active, growing market that, this year, will 
spend $30,000,000 for apartment heating and air-conditioning equipment! 


HEATING & VENTILATING for July will feature a thorough description and 
discussion of the latest methods for air-conditioning and heating apartment 


buildings of all types. 


July HEATING & VENTILATING will be read with interest by the key engi- 
neers, executives and technical men who are the important buying influences 
in this field. These are the men you must reach to sell! Tell these men the story 
of your product; show them how it can be used in apartment heating and 
air-conditioning; reach the men with millions to spend! HEATING & 
VENTILATING for July will do this job for you — and do it welll 
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MODERN PLANT BUILDINGS 


Milk companies erect and maintain modern 
plant buildings. Most milk companies use 
plant visitation sales promotion. Our read- 
ers constitute a good market for building 

materials and equip- 


4 ment and building 
l an maintenance supplies. 
Write for sample copy. 


327 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


Featuring the April Mill Supplies, which 
was in distribution at the Dallas mill sup- 
ply convention last month, was a thirty- 
two-page article, “A Distributor Under 
the Microscope,” an intimate study of the 
Ross-Willoughby Company, Columbus and 
Springfield, Ohio, which is known in the 
industry for its success in the supply busi- 
ness. On tinted stock and done in two 
colors, the section gave a pictorial as well 
as word exposition of every phase of 
the company s activities from the purchase 
of its stock, receiving, stocking, records, 
sales, sales direction, advertising and pro- 
motion, and service and _ distribution. 
Some phases of the business including 
taxes, analysis of small orders, size of 
accounts, and the personnel organization 
were presented in graphic form. 


To help sell the services of the dis- 
tributor to contractors and engineers and 
to develop a greater appreciation of his 
worth to the construction industry, Engi- 
neering News-Record and Construction 
Methods have launched a campaign of ad- 
vertising in their pages which will point 
out how without these distribution factors, 
jobs often could not be completed ac- 
cording to schedule, nor could manufac- 
turers afford to sell equipment, tools, ma- 
terials, and supplies direct to the user. 
Reprints will be merchandised to leading 
manufacturers of construction equipment 


and supplies. 








Conover-Mast Corporation and Lloyd 
Simonson have formed Industrial Direc- 
tories, Inc., to publish Plant-Produc- 
tion Directory This new book, an- 
nounced in these pages in March as a 
new streamlined directory, is designed 
especially to meet the modern require- 
ments of plant managers, superintendents, 
maintenance men and buying ofhcials. 
The new method of classification to be 
used will reduce to ten per cent the num- 
ber of classifications generally in a direc- 
tory of this kind, and hold the weight 
of the book down to about five pounds. 


What might be called an issue within 
an issue was the sixth annual special sec- 
tion of Factory Management & Mainte- 
nance for April devoted to industrial plant 
buildings with 164 pages of advertising 
and special editorial material in addition 
to 144 pages of regular reader and ad- 
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office 


Save Money With Vari-Typer 


Thousands of business organizations are saving 
money by using the Vari-Typer . . . 
Type Writer with changeable faces and spaces. This 
machine reduces composition and printing 
costs for forms, bulletins, booklets, catalogs, folders, 
for either Mimeograph or Offset reproduction. 
Investigate the savings possible in your business. 


the composing 


vertising. The Section appeared in 
different format from the regular and us: 
green and tan tint blocks and decoration 
A twenty-page codperative ad of Graybar 
Electric Company, Inc., and nearly 
many of its suppliers stood out in tl 
advertising section with its tinted sto 
and two color handling. 


Commercial Car Journal for April « 
the biggest issue published since 192 
It contained 232 pages and cover, includ 
ing 150 pages of advertising copy. A fe 
ture of the advertising was a twenty-tw 
page insert of Diamond T Motor Ca: 
Company. Nineteen of the pages wer 
devoted to special presentations by part 
manufacturers all linked together to tel 
a smooth running story of the mechanica 
features of the Diamond T line. The is 
sue was designated the “Fleet Operators’ 
Reference Annual.” 


Safety Engineering celebrated its for 
tieth anniversary last month. The pub- 
lication is “America’s pioneer safety mag 
azine,” having antedated by many years 
the organization of a formal safety move 
ment as it is known today in industry 
The publication and its staff was ab- 
sorbed four years ago by Alfred M. Best 
Company, Inc., publisher of insurance 
journals and reports. 


In keeping with augmented editorial 
service, increased circulation, and rising 
publishing costs, Food Industries and 
Chemical ©& Metallurgical Engineering 
have announced new advertising rates 
This is the first rate advance for Chem © 
Met in thirteen years. A fifteen per cent 
commission will be paid to recognized 
agencies on the new gross rates. 


Excavating Engineer is discontinuing 
its export circulation with the May issue 
and will replace it with additional cover 
age in the United States and Canada. A 
new publication is being launched this 
month in the foreign trade field to do a 
specialized job outside of North America 


The April Annual Convention and 
Reference Data number of Water Works 
& Sewerage established a new record for 
the publication both as to advertising 


volume, 108 pages, and number of 
pages, 332. 


j 





Wolff Serves Western 
Electric Thirty-five Years 


William A. Wolff, information mana: 
ger, Western Electric Company, New 
York, was honored upon his thirty-fifth 
service anniversary with the company, at 
a dinner last month, tendered by his 
friends and associates at the Waldor! 
Astoria. Mr. Wolff began his career with 
Western in 1905 as a student engi: 
In 1911 he entered the advertising de 
partment as a publicity and copywrite 
He became advertising manager in 192 
the position he held until his appointment 
as information manager in January, | 





WRITE TODAY fer new demonstration port- 
folio “How You Can Save Money With Vari-Typer”™ 
with actual samples of work produced. 


Water's Account to Stark 








RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


333 Sixth Avenue 


Manufacturers of Vari-Typer 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Norman D. Water & Associates, \eW 
York, has been appointed by Ralph Stark, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., industria! 


welder, to handle its account. 
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O. K. as Inserted 


n, the Model BE is as shadowless as a 
lamp can be made—it has unrestricted ad- 


stalnlity—it will stand more abuse than 
ny other—and its servicing is a pleasure 
The ad ends up with “You Do Need 


>? 


Explosion Proof Lights! 
Eugene D. Kock, advertising 
manager, The Max Wocher & 
Son Co., Cincinnati, wrote it, and 
for our part we think the hos- 
pitals can consider the matter 
settled—but definitely! 
Boo-OF-THE-MONTH: an unusually 
loud one to American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp. for devoting one-half 
of a whole 7x10 page to a picture of 
“A Novel Way to Save Money”—an 
old-fashioned mechanical bank consist- 
ing of a colored boy on a mule; when 
you put a coin in the darky’s mouth 
and press a lever, the mule rears and 
the darky teakettle 
against a log, at which collision the 


goes tail over 
coin (are you still following us?) is 
and falls bank 
through the slot near the log. This 
seems to us to be no less circuitous a 


dislodged into the 


way of banking than of advertising. 


THI 


Copy CHASERS. 


|CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 17] 


N. l. A. A. Conference 


be a com- 


would 
mon understanding 
and language 
among ___ industrial 
advertising men. 
The manual covers 
all phases of busi- 
ness operation, pro- 
viding a liberal ed- 
busi- 
problems so 


ucation on 
ness 


that with a better 





understanding of 
them the advertis- 


C. W. BOLAN 


ing executive can 
do a more effective marketing job. The 
St. Louis chapter is desirous that the 
manual become a codperative work 
among the various chapters so that 
there will be benefit from all ideas pre- 
sented before all chapter meetings. 
The national association has appropri- 
ated a small fund to assist with the 
»vement. 


Dividing the morning session from 


clinic meetings in the afternoon 
was a luncheon meeting attended by 
over 300. The feature of this part of 
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the meeting was a practical and mov- 
ing address by John H. Van Deventer, 
president and editor, The Iron Age, 
New York, on the subject, “A Seven- 
teen Billion Dollar Market and How to 
Tap It.” Mr. Van Deventer referred 
to the under-buying of capital equip- 
ment in this country during the last 
ten years and how it has endangered 
the competitive ability of American 
industry with reference to the world 
trade situation after the world war. 
His talk is reported on other pages at 
length. 

A series of six clinic meetings filled 
the afternoon program, the highlights 
of which are covered, beginning on 
page 31 of this issue. The day con- 
cluded with dinner and entertainment 
Panther Room of the Hotel 
Sherman. 


in the 


Young & Rubicam Appointed 
By Royal Typewriter 

Young & Rubicam has been appointed 
by Royal Typewriter Company to handle 
its advertising in the United States, ef- 
fective Aug. 1. The agency will handle 
all Royal products, including the stand- 


ard and portable typewriters as well as 
the Roytype supplies 


Link-Belt Stockholders 
Told About Its Advertising 


In his annual message to the _ stock- 
holders of Link-Belt Company, Alfred 
Kauffmann, president, commented favor- 


ably on the advertising and publicity ac- 
tivity of the company, as follows: 


ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 
“As I look back upon 1939, I find that 


much has been accomplished in making 
our company and products more favor- 
ably and widely known throughout the 


world. 


“A widespread distribution of our Gen- 
eral Catalog No. 800 was completed in 
May. A new Power Transmission cata- 
log was completed during the year and 
likewise widely distributed. ‘The Link- 
Belt News, with a top circulation of 
132,000 copies per month, continues to 
improve with each issue. This has proved 
to be the best single medium for adver- 
tising the products of the company. We 
are fortunate in having an editor who has 
grown in knowledge and ability in the art 
of presenting our stories in a way that has 
won many friends for the company. 

“The 1939 New York World's Fair en- 
abled us to gain much prestige for the 
company, make many contacts with cus- 
tomers and those who should use Link- 
Belt equipment, and enabled us during 
the past year to gain much favorable pub- 
licity in the press. 

“The department is doing a good job 
in supplying our sales organization with 
needed sales material in printed form and 
advertising. Each advertising effort costs 
money, but I can assure you that a study 
of the carefully prepared advertising 
budget, issued annually by the depart- 
ment, indicates that judgment based on 
facts, not hopes, is the key note.” 








DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 











COVERAGE 


worth crowing about 


Largest net paid producer circulation in 
the field for past ten years straight. 


Greatest number of plants covered, as 
proved by independent survey. 


Highest rating in individual subscribers, 


in executive readers, and in key men 


reached. 
THAT'S COVERAGE! ... 
obtain only through 


which you can 











Write for — 7 
free market a big ratio 
survey of 
your 
products. of readers 


to dollars 
of 
advertising. 


PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago 
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Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





394. File Facts. 

This folder discusses the function 
of the metallurgical engineer in the 
specification and purchase of materials 
and equipment in plants which make, 
process and use metals. Published by 
Metals and Alloys. 


395. Food Processing and Handling 
Machinery. 

This sheet from the market and 
media file of Food Industries lists six- 
teen general classifications of machin- 
ery, equipment and supplies bought 
regularly in the food manufacturing 
and processing market. 


The Electrical Contracting In- 
dustry. 


396. 


A release by Electrical Contracting 
including a number of sheets devoted 
to a breakdown of the electrical con- 
tracting industry, by size of business, 
types of work done, who buys electri- 
cal equipment and services in indus- 
trial plants, and how motor service 
shops function. 


397. Facts About Industrial Distrib- 
utors. 

A file-folder graphically presenting 
the story of industrial distributors and 
how they serve industry. The market 
is broken down by states and sales are 
analyzed according to major classifi- 
cations. Suggestions are given for 
selling effectively through distributor 


Published by Mill Supplies. 


channels. 


398. 1940 Export Sales Quota Chart. 

An eight page form designed to be 
used as a daily work-sheet of the ex- 
port executive for planning quotas, 
listing pertinent facts about distribu- 
tors, basis of sale, and for making 
quick comparisons between last year’s 
and current Available from 
Business Publishers International Cor- 
poration. 


sales. 


304. How 103 Plants Buy Engineer- 
ing Equipment. 

This survey, issued by Power Plant 
Engineering, covering a cross-section 
of subscriber plants, provides detailed 
information on sizes of installed equip- 
ment, personnel structure of the en- 
gineering department, and titles of in- 
dividuals who recommend purchases, 
specify kind and place orders. 








268. Men who make Markets. 
This booklet issued by Chemical & 


Metallurgical Engineering contains 
pictures of leading chemical engineers 
and gives a description of their typi- 
cal activities and the products they 
make. 


282. Southern Markets. 


A monthly bulletin issued by W. R. 
C. Smith Publishing Company giving 
current information on business ac- 
tivity in the South as a guide to mar- 
keting efforts in that territory. 


A New Force in Capital Goods 
Marketing. 

This deluxe presentation by Sweet's 
Catalog Service emphasizes the im- 
portance of good catalogs in providing 
buying information in the marketing 
program and explains the functions 
and economies of the prefiled method 
of catalog distribution and mainte- 
nance. 


326. 


297. Tapping an 8 Billion Dollar 


Market. 


A visualization of the metal-work- 
ing industries with relation to their 
products and expenditures for mate- 
rials and wages. Prepared by The 
Iron Age. 


218. Markets in the Milk Field. 

A series of surveys by Milk Plant 
Monthly on the market for water- 
proof cement for concrete floors in 
milk plants, and the markets for 
orangeade, plant and salesman-driver 
uniforms, and water and acid-proof 
paints in the milk field. 


364. Nation-wide Survey of Water 
Supply. 

An inventory of the nation’s water 
supply facilities by states, tabulated 
by population, ownership, source of 
water, and treatment facilities. Com- 
piled by Engineering News-Record. 


393. World Purchasing Power. 
This booklet gives an analysis of 


foreign buying power in the machin- 
ery, automotive, electrical, and hard- 
ware trades and shows typical estab- 
lishments in the fields. Published by 
Importers Guide. 
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